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Wherever Man Flies. 


HAMILTON STANDARD . . . leader for years in propeller design and 
production, is supplying other equipment for such outstanding new 
aircraft asthe Douglas RB-66, Air Force jet reconnaissance bomber 


Propellers ° Starters . Air-Conditioners « Fuel Controls © Auxiliary Drives « Hydraulic Pumps 
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Coming—another great Boeing 


A history-making airplane is today taking 
shape in a Seattle plant. It is Boeing's 
prototype “Project X” jet transport. 


There is real need and opportunity, 
both in military and commercial fields, 
tor such an airplane — jet-powered for 
speed and smooth performance — large 
enough for ample range and capacity. 


A jet tanker would make available to 
strategic air power the full potential of 
swift jet bombers — flying with them on 
long-range missions and refueling them 
in flight at their own choice of altitude 
and speed. The rapid transport of high- 
priority military personnel and cargo also 
calls for jet power. Commercial airlines 
are evidencing increased interest in a jet 


transport which will offer new speed and 
provide economically feasible operation. 


The Boeing prototype airplane, now 


well along in construction, is being built 


as a demonstrator model. It will be com- 
pleted and flying in 1954. The early 
construction of this prototype, made pos- 
sible through the use of Boeing’s own 
funds, provides an advantage that will be 
shared in by its customers. It will make 
possible the building of production air- 
planes at lower cost and in a shorter 
time than if production orders were not 
preceded by the design and construction 
of a prototype. It will offer an early oppor- 
tunity to develop and prove out engineer- 
ing, production and operational details. 


It is logical that Boeing should have 
undertaken this project. No other com- 
pany in the world possesses such a 
background of experience in designing, 
building and flying multi-jet aircraft. 
More than 14,500 hours of aerodynamic 
research in Boeing’s own wind tunnel 
and more than 5000 hours of test and 
research flying have gone into the de- 
velopment of the B-47 Stratojet medium 
bomber and the B-52 eight-jet heavy 


Stratofortress. 


The company’s 36-year record of in- 
tegrity in research, design, engineering 
and manufacturing gives assurance that 
the new airplane will be another great 
Boeing. _ 


BOEING 

















N} BUILDING NEW POWER PLANTS 





N. early everyone knows that the high performance of 
today’s combat aircraft depends on new engines of enor- 
mous power. But we wonder how many—even those 
closely associated with aviation—realize how immensely 
complex modern aircraft engine manufacture has become. 


Take the number of different skills as only one example. 
Here at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, where we make turbo- 
jets, ramjets, and turboprop engines, as well as piston 
engines, we now have 3051 different jobs in which our 
30,000 people are employed. But in 1946, when only piston 
engines were in production, the number of such skills was 
only 2432. 


This comparison clearly reflects one of the difficult 
problems which had to be solved to build such immensely 
powerful engines as the J-57 turbojet. New engineering 
and development goals, new tooling and manufacturing 
methods, the forming of new materials into new shapes 
and dimensions—all depend on the technical skills of men 
and women.., 


Finding qualified employees with essential skills is only 
one problem. In addition, we train and coordinate these 
men and women—representing hundreds of new skills— 
into a smoothly working team. The complexity of modern 
aircraft engines and the dependability which must be 
built into them demands nothing less than the highest 
standards of American craftsmanship. 


























The above chart illustrates the huge increase in 
the number of different skills at Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft from 1946, when only piston engines were 


- built, to today when four different types of en- 


gines are in production or are being prepared for 
production. Demands: for new skills, of course, 
are only one phase of engine manufacture. But 
the relationship illustrated here is typical of all 
phases of manufacturing the advanced, complex 
engines required today. 
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as 
ENGINEERS 
AND 


SCIENTISTS 


You are invited to write regard- 
ing long-range projects at North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc. Exceptional op- 
portunities now exist to join the 
company’s engineering and scien- 
tific staff. If qualified, you may 
select important developmental 
work, or equally vital production 
engineering. 


Examples of positions open: 
BOUNDARY LAYER RESEARCH 
SCIENTISTS 
ELECTRONIC PROJECT ENGINEERS 


ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTATION 
ENGINEERS 


RADAR ENGINEERS 
FLIGHT-TEST ENGINEERS 
STRESS ENGINEERS 
AERO- AND THERMODYNAMICISTS 
SERVO-MECHANISTS 


POWER-PLANT INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DESIGNERS 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS 


ENGINEERING DRAWING CHECKERS 


Qualified engineers and scientists 
who wish to locate permanently 
in Southern California are invited 
to write for further information 
regarding these interesting, long- 
range positions. Include an out- 
line of your experience and train- 
ing. Allowance for travel expenses. 


Address correspondence to 


Director of Engineering, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
1045 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Calif. 
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Air Force Wife 

Gentlemen: I have just finished reading 
“Should My Husband Quit the Air 
Force?”, by Norma Schenk in your May 
issue. My sincere thanks to you for 
printing her story and my deepest ap- 
preciation to Mrs. Schenk for putting on 
paper the very words I have been using 
for twelve years trying to convince my 
civilian friends that I'm not feeble- 
minded when I say I like being an Air 
Force wife. 

My two children and I are “sweatin’ 
out” another war at home with the folks, 
but we pray that before too long we'll be 
off again to somewhere with Daddy— 
and having a wonderful time all the 
way. A new, different house, new friends 
and new adventures, but we'll be to- 
gether. 

My only regret is that I must forward 
your magazine to my husband in Korea, 
thus will not be able to show the article 
to all my friends here. Perhaps, after 
reading it, they would understand a 
little better. Uncle Sam may fire us, but 
we'll never quit! 

Mrs. George S. Roberts 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Gentlemen: At the Ohio State Univer- 
sity there are, among 400 senior year 
AF-ROTC cadets, 135 who intend to be 
married at the time they are commis- 
sioned in June 1953. It is my desire that 
your excellent article, “Should My Hus- 
band Quit the Air Force?”, be read by 
all of these cadets, and by their future 
wives, before being graduated. 
May we have your approval to dis- 
tribute it to our graduates? - 
Col. Merwin E. Potter, PAS&T 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


e Permission granted.—The Editors. 


Ballistic Missile 

Gentlemen: The recent article on ballis- 
tic missiles was one of the finest I have 
ever read, and in my opinion should be 


‘y = 





directed reading for every citizen. It 
seems that only the public can change 
our methods of warfare due to the deep 
feeling possessed by senior people in 
each of our services for their particular 
method. They would probably not be 
good officers if they did not have this 
loyalty to their own service and warfare 
methods. An example of this is the Coast 
Artillery and the Cavalry. Only when 
public pressure grew to the point that it 
overrode the views of the services did 
we get a significant change, the change 
coming many, many years too late and 
costing the taxpayers enormous sums 
and padding the rolls of our veterans’ 
hospitals and retirement pay with large 
numbers of people who will be on these 
rolls for many years to come. 

Our excuse to date for not developing 
the ballistic missile has been that we 
must fight today’s war with today’s 
weapons, and we have been getting 
ready for today’s war. I hope sincerely 
that your article may broaden the know!- 
edge of the public to the point where 
we can go after this ballistic missile 
right out. Dr. Dornberger, formerly with 
USAF, one of the renowned German 
missile scientists, pleaded with us years 
ago to go after this ballistic missile. We 
have a great deal more know-how now 
and could accomplish the job much 
faster than is generally known. 

Brig. Gen. J. W. Sessums, USAF 
Commanding, Hq. 18th AF 
APO 74, c/o PM 

San Francisco, Calif. 


The Air Guard 

Gentlemen: Colonel Millikan’s article in 
the March issue of your magazine was 
naturally of very great interest and con- 
cern to me, and even more important to 
me than the article itself was the fact 
that the Air Guard received such fine 
coverage in your publication. Naturally, 
we guardsmen feel that the ANG activi- 
ties are worthy of the kind of coverage 
that your magazine has given and it is 
most gratifying to see our opinions 
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shared by others. 
By the same token I am also impressed 

by your ANGuard Angles column and 
assure you that we will certainly get be- 
hind you one hundred percent in doing 
our part to support this column. In line 
with keeping the record straight, and in 
reference to the fine accomplishments of 
my friends Lt. Col. Alberto A. Nido and 
Maj. Mihiel Gilormini down in Puerto 
Rico, mentioned in the April column, 
their squadron is the 198th Fighter 
Squadron. The 178th, which your article 
had them in, is my unit here in North 
dakota, and while we would be most 
proud to be able to claim their accom- 
plishments, I am bringing this to your 
attention. ; 

Maj. Marshall Johnson, NDANG 

Commanding, Hq. 178th F-I Sqdn. 

Hector Airport, Fargo, N. D. 


Non-Regular Generals 
Gentlemen: On page 12 of your April 
issue I observe a recapitulation of the 
officer strength of the Air Force in which 
there is listed as being on extended ac- 
tive duty twenty-four non-regular gen- 
eral officers. The latest publication by 
the General Officer Branch of the USAF 
lists only nineteen non-regular general 
officers. I thought you might desire this 
information for subsequent issues. 

Maj. Gen. Geo. G. Finch, USAF 

Deputy for ANG Affairs 

Mitchel AFB, N. Y. 


Instructional Material 

Gentlemen: Just couldn’t pass up the 
chance to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the May issue of Am Force. Your staff 
studies are attracting much attention 
and are doing a needed job of informing 
both the Air Force and the public of 
what’s going on behind the airpower 
scene. 

We use your magazine constantly in 
lining up instructional material for our 
Kesidents in the Aviation Medicine Resi- 
dence Program here at Langley. 

Lt. Col. Joseph A. Connor 
USAF (MC) 
Langley AFB, Va. 


Ouch! 

Gentlemen: Air Force tends to be too 
popular. The front covers often appeal 
more to the science-fiction minded than 
to the serious AF enthusiast. Your arti- 
cles on such subjects as ramming seem 
to be based on abstract thinking rather 
than practical and rational evaluation of 
the facts. While such thinking is desir- 
able, of course, I think you are over- 
doing it. 

Am Force lacks the technical and 
day-to-day articles that the airman, the 
AF-ROTC student, and the junior officer 
are looking for. Your coverage of the 
operations in Korea has been limited 
to a few pictures and reports of home- 
comings. 

All this adds up to the impression that 
Ain Force is written by men sitting be- 
hind desks in Washington for a rather 
limited group of readers that does not 
include the men who do the flying and 
run the bases. 
Sgt. John D. Holmfeld 
Fort Campbell, Ky. 















A Meilbup Sime 


N orthrop Aircraft’s forward-looking seven-year research 
in the field of guided missiles has now resulted 
in actual production for the U.S. defense effort. 


This advanced weapon to protect free people is a 
prime development of the inventive and productive 
talents joined in the Northrop organization. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Fighters SA15 
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ATTITUDES 
or ALTITUDES... 


* 


At any altitude, the sleek Grumman F9F-6 
Cougar operates at peak efficiency whether 


“standing on its tail’’ or flying on its back. 


The turbine control needed to properly 
meter the fuel to the Cougar’s powerful Pratt 
and Whitney J-48 Jet Engine at any attitude or 


altitude was designed, engineered, and 


manufactured by. Holley. 


LEADER IN THE DESIGN, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND MANU- 
FACTURE OF AVIATION FUEL 
METERING DEVICES. 
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—— we suspect there is a 
good deal of latent literary talent 
hidden among our readers. We get 
flashes of it occasionally in the let- 
ters to the editor, others in the grow- 
ing group of contributors to our Jet 
Blasts Department. But there must 
be a great number of people, both in 
and out of the Air Force, who have 
a worthwhile contribution to make to 
our thinking on airpower and its re- 
lated problems. 

Frankly we'd like to hear from you. 
We'd like you to think of Arr Force 
as your own private forum where 
constructive or entertaining writing 
will get a careful reading. If you 
really have something to say, don’t 
worry too much about vour literary 
stvle or the lack of it. We're not too 
concerned about that. In fact, we 
have been known to use the well- 
known editorial blue pencil occa- 
sionally. But let us have a look at it. 

If you're aiming for Jet Blasts and 
a check for $10, keep it short, under 
500 words. If you're ambitious 
enough to undertake a full-blown 
article and a bigger check, query us 
before you forward your manuscript. 
Give us an outline of the scope and 
content of your proposed article and 
we ll let you know how it fits our 
editorial needs. Querying in advance 
saves a lot of headaches at both 
ends of the line. 

Type your manuscript, triple 
spaced, and enclose an envelope 
with return postage so we can ship 
it back if it fails to ring the bell. 
—ENpD 











MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you‘re eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on page 88. 
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THE COVER 


Lt. Col. Harold H. Sims, who heads the Graphics Division at Hq., 
MATS, Andrews AFB, Washington, D. C., painted this month’s cover. 
Not all MATS transports will be found in such exotic surroundings, 
but this tropical scene is typical of many overseas bases through 
which MATS operates. A number of Colonel Sims’ paintings were 
recently on exhibit in the Air Museum of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. : 
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AIRPOWER In THE NEWS <BY JAKE CULPEPPER—— 





THE PLANES — Some USAF aircraft capable of carrying nuclear devices were 
displayed at Indian Spring AFB, Nev., in connection with latest series 
of atomic tests. Such aircraft include North American B-45 Tornado, 
Convair B-36, Boeing B-47 Stratojet, Republic F-84G Thunderjet, and 
Boeing B-50 Superfortress. .« . e A Stratojet attained ground speed of 


794 mph several weeks ago, with an assist from jet stream winds at 
altitude. 





GOC — Ground Observer Corps program is bringing in volunteers at rate of 
two to three thousand new members per week. Current membership is 
265,000 but goal is for 500,000 as soon as possible. 


TRANSITION — AF and Army Exchange service reports 500 percent increase in 
sale of soft drinks in overseas exchanges during the past year. . e e 
AF plans to train its own chaplains at Lackland AFB in the future... . 
WAF Capt. Evelyn J. Blewett will coordinate Defense Department's plans 
to provide "beauty program" for women in Armed Services. . . . Special 
air mail stamp has been issued by PO Department to mark 50th Anni- 
versary of powered flight. 

















AF BASES — Bergstrom AFB was host recently to largest sporting event in 
Texas history—the Lone Star National Sports Car Races. . . . Helicopter 
pilot training at Gary AFB, Tex., will soon be increased to thirty-eight 
Student officers for each class. Gary AFB was formerly San Marcos, 
renamed on Armed Forces Day in honor of Lt. Edward Gary, flyer killed 
early in World War II. .. . Thirty-two Chinese Nationalist pilots are 
taking basic jet training at Williams AFB, Ariz. .. . First graduate 
of Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Ga., who downs five Red planes over 
Korea will receive $1,000 prize from the Civilian Contract School there. 














LAURELS — Lt. Col. Della J. Angst, executive officer for WAF training at 
Lackland AFB, Tex., received a 1953 Headliner Award for distinguished 
service from Theta Sigma Phi, national journalism fraternity, last 
month. .« . e Mathew B. Brady, Civil War photographer and first American 
to prove military value of photography, was recently honored by the 
military and his profession at Carswell AFB, Tex., ceremonies. ... 
AMC's Central Air Procurement District at Detroit became first winner 
of Nelson S. Talbott Memorial Award for efficiency and economy. Trophy 
was donated last year by AF Secretary in memory of his brother, a 
brigadier general who headed AMC's procurement districts until his 
retirement shortly before his death last summer. 











BRIEFS — A 143-page "Guide to AF-ROTC" will soon be distributed to AF 
personnel officers throughout the world. . . .- DAR Congress in Wash- 
ington recently came out for a super AF. . . . Union of South Africa has 
given AF a check for $5,000,000 to pay for planes and supplies that it 
has received in Korea. . . e Retired AF Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner 
has joined Bell Aircraft Corporation as an executive vice president. 








STAFF — Recently nominated for promotion to rank of Lt. Gen. (temporary) : 
Maj. Generals Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., Samuel E. Anderson, and Frank F. 
Everest. « « - AF Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell was confirmed last month by 
Senate to be Deputy Director of CIA. .«. . . Maj. Gen. John B. Montgomery 
is new CG of 8th AF. .. . Trevor Gardner, president of Hycon Manufac- 
turing Co., Pasadena, Calif., has been named Special Assistant to 
AF Secretary for Research and Development matters: ... Maj. Ed Kandel, 
former ANG public information chief and recently returned from FEAF 
tour, is now handling information for MATS at Andrews AFB, Md. 
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Moving toward the space frontier- 


world records for rockets 


aa 


and piloted rocket planes 


15 miles altitude 
and 1238 m.p.h. 


—the Douglas Skyrocket and Wac-Corporal 


How soon will man cross the- Space 
Frontier? Already, Douglas-built planes, 
rockets, and missiles—including the 
Wac-Corporal and D-558-2 Skyrocket— 
have probed at its fringes. 

Ina record climb, the Douglas D-558-2 
reached an altitude where its pilot was 


Army’s Wac shown leaving V-2 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


weightless, as in a flight through space, 
while the Wac rocket, set in the nose of 
the V-2, travelled one-quarter of the way 
to the proposed orbit of a man-made 
satellite. Most important, both records 
came during normal researgh—planned 
to keep the United States and its Armed 


Forces out front in the fields of guided 
missiles and supersonic aircraft. 

Performance of Skyrocket and Wac- 
Corporal are proef of Douglas leadership 
in all phases of flight. Farther and faster 
with a bigger payload is the basic rule of 
Douglas design. 








that controls the McDonnell “‘Banshee“‘ 


Even before she leaves the deck of a Navy Carrier, her pilot has this swift jet 
under finger-tip control . . . elevator trim tabs and wing pins 
moved and positioned by Lear electro-mechanical actuators. 


Through Lear drive systems incorporating Screw 
Jacks, “T” Drives and Flexible Shafting, 

the Lear Power Unit illustrated 

transmits the required power. 


Engineered to meet the specialized requirements 

of the “Banshee”...and other well-known 

aircraft... Lear Control and Actuating Systems 
provide space-saving power. On the “Banshee” 

such power is at the pilot’s instant command 

through touch of a button or via 

automatic controls. 

In aircraft large and small, military and commercial, 
Lear Controls, Actuating Systems and 

Components are making flight smoother, faster, 
more economical...and safer. | : 


LEAR POWER UNIT Series 156 
Typical of units designed 
for the McDonnell 

F2H-2. Specially 

developed as a power 
source, produced to 

meet specific aircraft 
requirements. 


Advoncing the Frortions of Flight: 


GRAND RAPIDS DIVISION 


110 1ONIA AVE.; N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WDIVISION, ELYRIA, OHIO 
OS. ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

































AIRPOWER in THE NEWS | CONTINUED 





AF DEPENDENTS — Family housing is available immediately for AF personnel 
transferring to Sewart AFB, N. Y., MacDill AFB, Fla., Biggs AFB, Tex., 
Bergstrom AFB, Tex., Shaw AFB, S. C., Scott AFB, Ill., and Great Falls 
AFB, Mont. . . - Late figures reveal that AF dependents overseas total 
80,000. . . - Alaskan Air Command places no limit on time a dependent 
may Stay in Alaska if no expense to the government is involved. 








AF-ROTC — Beginning this year, AF will give priority for acceptance to 
advanced ROTC training in this order: first, physically qualified men 
who desire to sign up for flying training after graduation; second, 
men majoring in the technical fields such as engineering, math, and 
physics and who do not choose flying training; and third, non-technical 
men who do not desire flying training. Number taken from the third 
group will be limited sharply. 





CADETS — AF reached its goal of landing one-fourth of '53 West Point 
graduating class. One hundred seventeen AF pilot and nine AF ground 
officer volunteers have signed up. . . . Aviation Cadet applicants*can 
expect to begin training as Aircraft Observers within three to four 
weeks if they apply now, says Maj. Ger. Howard M. Turner, CG of lst AF. 





HUMAN ELEMENT — First class has graduated from new AF Personnel Services 
course at Scott AFB. .. . Some 65,000 airmen serving on an indefinite 
enlistment will now be allowed to resign after six years of their 
unspecified terms and re-enlist on equal basis with specified-term 
airmen. . . . Men moving overseas in the future will know their specific 
area or country of assignment before leaving ZI base. 








PRESTIGE — Scott AFB is first base to start active program which re-empha- 
sizes privileges, authority, and responsibility of NCOs. One of the 
twelve points that serve as basis for Scott policy is that NCOs of 
first grade will not be placed on any additional duties except ina 
supervisory capacity. . . . NCO responsibility regulation is expected 
to be released in near future. .. . New chevrons for airmen first, 
seconec, and third classes have been designed, and project is now at 
ARDC in Baltimore for "coordination." 











MISHAPS — 91,300 man-days were lost to the AF during 1952 because of ground 
accidents. ATRC estimates that time lost would be enough to operate 
a flying base for one month. Moneywise, these accidents represent the 
price of five B-47 bombers or 150 T-6 trainers. 





ON THE HILL — Defense Department's recommended eight percent increase in 
pay for members of Armed Services has never been introduced in Congress. 
. . e AF officials are pessimistic over getting the AF Academy bill 
through this Congress. 











NEW REG — AF recently revised its base memorialization program. The new 
regulation, AFR 34-55, states that any person may submit names of de- 
ceased officer or airmen heroes not already "memorialized" for consid- 
eration as titles for bases and Special projects. Under former direc- 
tive, only commanding generals of commands and air forces could do so. 
AF policy is to name large bases, with or without flying facilities, 
after top national heroes. Recommendations should go through "channels." 








COMING UP — June 6, ICAO Assembly, Brighton, England; June 11-135, annual 
All-Women International Air Race, from Weeland, Ont., to New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla., sponsored by Ninety-Nines; August 20-23, AFA National 
Convention in Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
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Power plant section of Convair 340, one of 


NVAIRS, °° 





several Convair types that use Breeze Conduit. 





BREEZE 


WA A OR 


Breeze Stainless Steel Conduit, 
showing interlocked and braided 
construction. 


Conduit and Fittings 


IX 


Like so many types and makes of military and 
commercial aircraft, latest CONVAIRS rely on 
BREEZE Conduit and Fittings, particularly in 
the power plant sections. In such applications 
high heat resistance is a critical safety require- 
ment, and BREEZE heat-resistant, stainless steel 
conduit meets the most exacting specifications 
in this respect. BREEZE 198 Series Conduit is 
FIREPROOF — withstands temperatures up to 
2000° F. for 5 minutes in accordance with CAA 
safety regulations, Release No. 259. Breeze 
Conduit and Fittings for ignition circuits or high 
tension applications is a production item, read- 
ily available in a wide range of sizes. Flexible 
conduit assemblies are made to specifications 
for any use. 


Flexible Metal Conduit 


Ree 





CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41 South Sixth Street, Newark 7, N. J. 
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IN THE AIR NEWS 


Capt. Kendrick U. Reeves, 58th Air Rescue 
Sqdn., who is 1952 winner of the Cheney 
Award, given 
annually for an 
act of “valor, ex- 
treme fortitude, 
or self-sacrifice 
in humanitarian 
interest in con- 
nection with air- 
craft.” Captain 
Reeves com- 
manded.the SA- 
16 that saved 
thirty-two passengers and crew mem- 
bers of a British Dakota (C-47) which 
crashed in the Mediterranean last July. 


A/3C James E. White, East Aurora, N. Y., 
who saved the lives of his three-man 
crew during a 
recent combat 
mission over 
North Korea. 
Flying in a 17th 
Bomb Wing B- 
26, White held 
the propeller of 
a live bomb 
hung up ona 
broken lug for 
seven minutes 
until the other bombs were dropped and 
the hanging bomb could be jettisoned. 


Lt. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus, winding up his 


tour as 5th AF chief, who has flown 
more than a 

dozen missions 

over North Ko- 

rea in a marked 

Sabrejet and has 

radioed his iden- 

tity and a chal- 

lenge to the 

Communists. 

Irked by enemy 

broadcasts, he 

promised bombs 

on military targets in North Korea every 
time derogatory remarks were made 
about the 5th AF. 


A/2C Myron J. Youtsey, B-26 gunner from 
Van Wert, Ohio, who is credited with 
saving the lives 
of his 17th Bomb 
Wing crew 
members during 
a recent attack 
in support of 
ground troops in 
North Korea. 
He volunteered 
to rewind the 
propeller of a 
500-lb. bomb 
that had hung by its rear shackle during 
the bomb run, although the arming wire 
was pulled and the prop nearly unwound. 
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Sound Advice 


safeguards jet engine parts 
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ed. { ' FINGERS OF SOUND probe metal parts for hidden faults as Allison engineers use the Ultrasonic Reflectoscope 
his . ‘ 7 . ee 
ron ; Kt is important that the metals used in critical jet engine 
> 


parts be completely free of even the tiniest flaws. To 
eliminate the possibility of minute defects that even 
X-ray testing will not reveal, Allison engineers rely on 
an ultrasonic reflectoscope to test parts. 


Allison was the first aircraft engine builder to use this 
unique means to search out subsurface faults. Here’s 
how it operates: High frequency sound waves are sent 
into the metal part under test, and flaws of a rejectable 
ery | nature cause “echoes” which are electrically recorded 








~  s on a screen. This “sound advice” enables Allison to 
) detect hidden imperfections that could not be discovered 
ak ; any other way. 
ves Tests like this are another reason for Allison leader- 
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he defense budget now before Congress resembles the 
first draft rather than the final version of a document de- 
signed to insure our security. 

Like most first-draft papers in the defense budget arena, 
it represents the fiscal approach to the complex security 
problem rather than the full solution, and we hope Con- 
gress will consider it in that light. 

Each year, for example, the Comptroller of Defense has 
opened the budget season at the Pentagon with a set of 
figures based on a stringent money ceiling. This is a bar- 
gaining budget obviously designed to “bring the services 
into line” and no one, except perhaps the Comptroller him- 
self, thinks of it in terms of a finished product. 

Last year the Comptroller called it a “benchmark budg- 
et.” In its balanced force concept and its curtailment of 
land-based aviation, it was similar to the new defense budget 
which the administration sent to Congress last month. 

It is rather amazing that this new “benchmark” budget 
ever got up to the front office, much less through the White 
House and to the Hill. This reflects, perhaps, not only 
incomplete staff work, but the terrific strain on the man in 
the White House during the first 100 hectic days of the 
new administration. 

For it should be apparent to all by now that this new 
defense budget is lacking in one basic ingredient—defense. 

If sustained in its present form, it could well mean the 
transfer, by default, of world balance of power to Russia. 

At best, it is an open invitation for Russia to pursue its 
long range plan of conquest through limited aggression and 
atomic blackmail. 

At worst, it is a tempting challenge for the Soviet to 
short-cut this route and get the job done quickly with all- 
out atomic attack on the United States. 

If there are less frightening alternatives than these, they 
are not discernible in an analysis of the defense budget. 

Russia’s buildup of air-atomic striking power continues 
apace, unaffected either by America’s obsession for sol- 
vency or by a homegrown peace offensive. 

No one in authority has disputed the growing military 
might behind the Iron Curtain. Last month Gen. Omar 
Bradley told a congressional committee that Russia’s 
“atomic capability is rapidly improving.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not changed their esti- 
mate, made more than a year ago, that by mid-1954 Russia 
will be able to deal this country a crippling atomic blow. 

A group of eminent scientists on the LINCOLN air de- 
fense project, after a fresh and independent analysis, have 
come to substantially the same conclusion. 

The President, in a press conference last month, made 
it clear that he was not taking issue with such grim ap- 
praisals of the Russian threat. 

Yet, this new defense budget would slash drastically 
the military program projected for the next fiscal year. 

It is a military fact, also undisputed by people of author- 


SEN THE DEEN 


ity, that airpower is the key to our preparedness. 

The President has long been .on record in this regard, 
ever since a conference with his top wartime comnaanders 
in 1945, shortly after the fall of Germany, when he flatly 
declared that airpower had changed the nature of warfare, 
and that future military planning must reflect the change. 

Last month Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Chief of Staff 
at Supreme Allied Headquarters in Europe, underscored 
this thinking in testimony before a Senate committee. 

“Airpower,” said General Gruenther, “is the dominant 
factor in war today.” 

Yet, in this new defense budget, the Air Force bears 
the brunt of the slash. 

Against the budget submitted to Congress by the Tru- 
man administration, Air Force spending would be cut by 
about one-third, the overall military budget by only one- 
eighth. 

Fully $5 billion would be taken from the Air Force 
program. 

For the first time since the 1951 fiscal year, the Army 
would receive more money than the Air Force. 

More than $3 billion would be cut from the Air Force 
program for the construetion of new aircraft and the pur- 
chase of spares, parts and auxiliary items. 

The strength of the Air Force would be reduced by some 
50,000 military personnel and 11,000 civilians. 

The Air Force research and development program, key 
to the quality of our future air weapons, would be reduced 
by more than $70,000,000. 

This budget would ring the death knell of the 143- 
wing Air Force program. 

Both the Army and Navy have virtually reached the 
force levels approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Air 
Force still is building toward those levels, and to a large 
degree still is a paper force. The budget of the new admin- 
istration approves, in effect, the Truman administration’s 
strength levels for the Army and Navy, and disapproves 
the strength level projected for the Air Force. 

So it is that the administration, despite the growing 
Russian threat; against which airpower is decisive, would 
reduce our military strength in general, and the Air Force 
in particular. 

It has been suggested by the press that such action 
stems from the belief that we can base our defense plan- 
ning and defense spending largely on Russian intentions. 
If so, doesn’t the unslackened military buildup in Russia 
reflect Russia’s true intentions? 

Last month, on the same day the new defense budget 
was sent to Congress, Gen. Omar Bradley told a Con- 
gressional committee: 

“I know of no intelligence which reveals any change of 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Union or which would 
give us any reason to diminish, slow down, or stretch out 
our preparedness effort.” 
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| In the face of a growing Russian threat, the new defense 
budget would slacken our preparedness pace and slash 
a 


our airpower. This is courting disaster. 


By Arthur F. Kelly, presipent, air FORCE ASSOCIATION 


Another explanation advanced for what is now taking 
place in Washington is that the administration believes 
economic strength takes priority over military strength in 
the struggle against communism. It has also been sug- 
gested that this policy fulfills campaign promises as well. 

In the great campaign weren’t we promised security 
as well as solvency? 

If our new leaders have approached national security 
from the standpoint of fiscal policy rather than defense pol- 
icy, they invite these questions: 

How much, at current prices, is a pound of flesh? How 
can we place a price tag on survival? 

As Senator Stuart Symington said in an address last 
month: 

“So long as the survival of the country is endangered, no 
one at any level has the right to place solvency above 
security.” 

And as long as freedom is the basic objective, we must 
think beyond mere survival. We must maintain a military 
stature capable of preventing not only war itself but aggres- 
sion short of war. Lacking that stature, the free world is 
forever subject to one violation of freedom after another, 
a situation which inevitably leads to war or to conquest. 

As we reported in this magazine more than a year ago: 

“When Russia possesses the means to strike a mortal blow 
against us, the balance of power will have shifted from the 
United States and the western democracies to the Soviet 
Union and her communist satellites. The significance of the 
shift may, in the long run, be fully as disastrous as all-out 
atomic attack. For at this critical juncture in history, Russia 
might have less—rather than more—reason to embark on 
all-out war. Now she could begin a program of atomic 
blackmail by applying an “atomic squeeze” on the fringe 
nations and on our present allies; and the United States, 
contained by Russia’s superiority in arms, would be un- 
able to stop her.” 

As to the strength needed for security, our current posi- 
tion is even more critical than the figures in the new 
defcnse budget reveal. 

The drastic cutbacks reflected in this new budget are 
cutbacks against the Truman defense program which, as 
we have repeatedly stated in the past, was inadequate to 
begin with. 

ln fact, when the new administration took over, one of 
its first frustrations was a National Security Council docu- 
ment which revealed that the Truman administration’s 
torce levels were inadequate to meet national objectives 
under the balanced-force concept dominant at the time. 
The situation obviously called for a hard decision: To 
revise the concept, or increase force levels and defense 
expenditures. 

Instead, the new administration has retained the con- 
cept, and now would lower the force levels and reduce 
defense expenditures. 


Our new leaders talk about a new and tough foreign 
policy. This recalls the time Gen. George Marshall, then 
Secretary of State, was asked why he didn’t toughen his 
stand against communism. He replied, “Get tough with 
what?” 

The new administration might ask itself the same 
question. 

If we have been hard put to “contain” communist ag- 
gression under the Truman administration’s concept of 
military strength, won’t we be even harder put to “resist” 
communism and “liberate” enslaved nations with less 
strength? 

These are some of the questions which arise in con- 
nection with this new “benchmark” defense budget. These 
questions must be raised so that the people will know 
exactly where we stand against aggressive communism. 

No amount of sweet talk in defense of the new defense 
budget must be permitted to compromise public under- 
standing of the true state of affairs. This is the responsibil- 
ity of the free press, and a particular responsibility of this 
magazine and the Air Force Association. 

We must see this new defense budget in full perspec- 
tive. We must, for example, clearly realize that the effects 
of a drastic slash in defense spending would be felt for 
a long time to come, just as we are now feeling the results 
of Mr. Truman’s impounding of airpower funds back in 
1949. We must recognize that actions such as these cannot 
be overcome swiftly, if at all, by a sudden upswing in de- 
fense spending at some future date. 

If Congress sustains this program by supporting the new 
defense budget, our legislators must be prepared to sit 
calmly by, and not shriek in anger and shame as they have 
in the past, when American rights are violated in the far 
corners of the globe, when free nations vanish behind the 
Iron Curtain, when new Koreas sap our blood and money 
in wars that can’t be won. 

A little more than a year ago we opposed, as strongly as 
it was in our power to do so, the military program of the 
Truman administration. An article in this magazine, called 
“The Airpower Scandal,” exposed for the first time many 
of the dangers inherent in that program, and stimulated a 
congressional investigation of the major issues. 

Twelve months later—twelve months closer to the day 
when Russia will have the atomic capability to deal this 
country a crippling blow—we can only conclude that if our 
security position was critical at that time it is even more 
critical today. 

Any retrenchment in our airpower program is, in our 
opinion, a gamble with disaster. 

We salute the long awaited reorganization of the de- 
fense establishment and the wealth of management genius 
in the new administration. We do not, however, look for- 
ward to even the best organized and best managed period 
of insecurity in our history. 
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SIMPLICITY in hydraulic pump design 
is important for these reasons: 


The Pesco hydraulic pump is a gear . ++ less chance of pump malfunction 


design—the simplest of all hydraulic . . « less maintenance f 
pumps. There are actually only three .- «less cost for overhaul 


moving parts in the pump proper. | | | Jags weight 
Fewer moving parts mean— : 
... less noise 








pis the EFFICIENCYof “Pressure Loading” | 


which makes possible: 


“Pressure Loading” is Pesco’s exclusive 
development that automatically holds 


end clearance of gears to a thin film .-- volumetric efficiencies up to 97% 

of oil, thereby maintaining the volu- over a wide range of temperatures 

metric efficiency throughout the long 

service life of the pump. |i 
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[US STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL 
0 which assures: 


. . . uniform high quality and performance of each pump 
.-- a longer, trouble-free service life 













Simplicity of design, efficiency of “‘Pressure Loading’ and 
statistical quality control in all phases of manufacture, are 
three important reasons why Pesco pumps are standard 
equipment on military and commercial aircraft and on 
many automotive and industrial products. Write today 
regarding your hydraulic pump requirements. 
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It takes experience to design today’s modern high speed aircraft, and TEMCO Aircraft 
Corporation has it. 
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TEMCO engineers, both supervisory and non-supervisory, can point with pride to one of 
the highest average levels of aircraft design experience in the industry. Drawn from all 
parts of the country, they have been associated with the design of many world famous 
aircraft, both civil and military. 
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Typical is the Design Staff where the average experience for each man on the staff is 18 
years. In the Alighting Gear Group the figure comes to 7 years; in the Flight Test Group 
to 11 years; and in the Power Plant Group to 9 years. 





Today TEMCO has integrated these years of experience into a coordinated team, and is 
applying its multi-million hours of engineering know-how toward the 
design of turbine powered trainers and first line combat aircraft for 
our military services. 
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TEMCO IS A GOOD 
PLACE TO WORK 


And, there's a big air- 
craft future for TEMCO 
employees, 







































AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING MAJOR SUB-CONTRACTING . OVERHAUL AND MODIFICATION 
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TWINING FOR 
VAND END Eh te 


Chief of Staff to retire after more than 


thirty-four years active service, 


White to be Deputy Chief 


S THIS issue of Arm Force went to press, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower altered the makeup of the Joint} 
Chiefs of Staff by nominating Gen. Nathan F. Twining as’ 
new Chief of Staff of the Air Force to succeed Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, who is retiring after more than thirty-four 
years of active service. 

Appointed to replace General Twining as Vice Chief of} 
Air Staff was Lt. Gen. Thomas D. White, 52, formerly 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. The promotion will 
mean a fourth star for General White. 

General Twining, 55, is a veteran of more than thirty- 
seven years’ service who knows the Air Force from the 
ground up. His first tour of duty was as an infantry cor- 
poral on the Mexican border in 1916. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1919 as a lieutenant of infantry, trans-’ 
ferring to the Air Corps in 1923. 

During World War II, General Twining saw action 
around the globe:.Among his many commands were the 
13th, 15th, and 20th Air Forces—the Pacific, Europe, and 
back again to the Pacific. 

General Vandenberg, 54, entered the Air Corps in 1928 
upon graduation from West Point. He spent most of his 
earlier career as a pursuit pilot, attending staff schools and 
instructing in tactical air warfare. In World War II he was 
Chief of Staff of the Northwest African Strategic Air Force 
and later went to England, where he commanded the 9th. BF-= 
He succeeded Gen. Carl A. Spaatz as AF Chief of Staff. 








Gen. Nathan F. Twining 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


Lieut. Gen. 
Thomas D. White 
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American progress in aviation 


day ...in every part of the world. 
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The constant progress and outstanding achievements of America’s 
aeronautical scientists are under surveillance ... 24 hours of every 


IT espected This is impressive testimony to America’s international reputa- 
tion for results in research ... development... and production. 


around the lock a around the world RHEEM facilities ... from research through production . . . are 


4 available to the aviation industry. Write for full information. 


RHEEM—Aircraft Division, Downey, California... Research and Development, Whittier, California 
















Hitting the selected target has been 
a prime problem since man first armed 
himself. However, unlike the problem 


which faced the primitive native 
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with his bow and arrow, selecting 
targets for guided missiles involves 


many new techniques. 


Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division was 





among the first in this country to undertake the 
design and development of complete missile 
guidance systems. The systems have been proven 
in test missiles flown by all three branches 
of the Armed Services and are among the 


most advanced types. 


Research in the Fairchild Guided Missiles 


laboratories includes all the basic 





guidance systems such as surface-to-air, 


air-to-air and air-to-surface missiles. y 
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The division has developed an engineering 





and production team experienced not aN — 
only with guidance systems but r seem wet —— 


also with the aerodynamic, ( Fa ENGINE AND wane CORPORATION 
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structural and propulsion problems | 


associated with missiles., 
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Engine Division, Farmingdale, Lt. 1., N.Y. © Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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O HOMBURG-hatted, grey-gloved diplomat could 
have contributed more to this nation’s fund of inter- 
national good will than did Airman Third Class Reis 
Leming on a bleak day in England last February. 

The worst storms in more than 250 years had 
ripped over the low-lying land along the Thames Estuary 
and torn a hole in the sea-wall at Hunstanton, Norfolk. 
Leming, of Toppenish, Washington, was on duty with 
the 67th Squadron of the Air Rescue Service (ARS)— 
part of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS). 

(Continued on following page) 
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AMBASSADORS IN BLUE 


As the sea roared through the gap- 
ing wall, villagers were trapped in 
their homes. Perched on rooftops, 
they watched helplessly as the icy 
waters swirled up and toward them. 

The gale was so fierce that motor 
launches were forced to turn back. 
But Leming, in a rubber survival 
suit, waded into the waters. He 
pushed a life raft toward the nearest 
cottage. Eleven persons clambered 
aboard from their perilous perch. 
L«ming pushed them to safety. 

Two trips and two hours later, 
Leming and his last precious human 
cargo were helped ashore. His rub- 
ber suit was ripped so badly that an 
attending physician said five more 
minutes in the icy water would have 
killed him. 

In three trips Airman Leming res- 
cued twenty-seven persons, at the 
risk of his own life, since he couldn’t 
swim a stroke. England awarded him 
her second highest decoration for 
heroism—the George Cross. 

“If anybody ever deserved the 
bloody George Cross,” one English- 
man remarked later, “he does.” 

Leming’s courageous action is an 
example of the “selfless actions” that 
Undersecretary of State Walter Be- 
dell Smith was speaking of when he 





ACTIONS like these,” said the Netherlands Ambassador to the US 
J. H. van Roijen, “certainly promote good feelings amongst the 


nations of the world. 


The ambassador was speaking of those thousands of Air Force 
officers and airmen who attended Palm Sunday services in 261 chapels 
around the world this year. At the services a special offering was asked 
for the relief of the people of the Netherlands who suffered from the 
violent North Sea storms of last February. 

Each chapel’s check was forwarded to Washington. There Chief 
of Air Force Chaplains (Maj. Gen.) Charles I. Carpenter took them 
(they totalled $26,000) to the Netherlands Embassy for presentation 
to the ambassador. All Air Force commands took part in the donation 
except the European Theater. AF personnel there had made their 


contribution earlier. 


Of the Air Force’s commands, the Air Training Command gave 
most, $9,000. And second largest contributor was an overseas com- 
mand that took time out from fighting a war and donated $6,000. 
It was the Far Eastern Air Forces, stationed in Japan and Korea. 
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said in a recent statement that 
“MATS has provided US foreign 
policy a valuable assist in fostering 
international good will... . Although 
primarily a component of our na- 
tional defense, MATS has been a 
potent factor in demonstrating the 
peaceful intentions of the United 
States. y 

“Since-fts organization five years 
ago, MATS time and again has dem- 


_Arstrated to the free world this coun- 


try’s humanitarian interests, princi- 
pally by its selfless actions.” 

For while Leming was performing 
his heroic deed, helicopter pilots of 
the 9th ARS Squadron were flying 
mercy missions across the Channel in 
Holland. The same storm had in- 
undated more than a half million 
acres of the Netherlands when dikes 
burst under the North Sea’s pound- 
ing. The “eggbeater” pilots hovered 
low over dikes, barns, and rooftops 


\ and carried hundreds of marooned 


Hollanders- to safety. 

\\- Mercy missions like these illus- 
rates a kind of diplomacy that makes 
more friends and influences more 
people than any amount of haggling 


' across a green baize table. And they 
| are part and parcel of the world- 


wide prestige the United States has 
been building for itself through the 
far-flung operations of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

"In times past when seapower 
dominated strategy, ships of the US 
Navy had a virtual monopoly on 
diplomatic missions involving the 
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military. Today, in the fiftieth year 
of the air age, MATS is able to 
penetrate miles inland from seaports 
and bring American influence and 
prestige to people to who otherwise 
the United States would be no more 
than a name. In thirty-seven coun- 
tries this side of the Iron Curtain, 
the men and women of MATS are 
representing America in a way that, 
although it lacks the traditional trap- 
pings of diplomacy, leaves a deep 
and lasting impression on those it 
touches. Truly they are ambassadors 
in blue. 

Thus, in MATS, whose headquar- 
ters are at Andrews Air Force Base, 
near Washington, D. C., the United 
States has a two-edged weapon. 
During these times of queasy peace 
MATS is, as Undersecretary Smith 
also said, a “potent factor” for peace, 
yet an indispensable component of 
our armed services. 

As such a component, MATS is 
charged with the day-to-day job of 
logistic air support to our military 
operations the world around. But 
this is only a fraction of the story. 
Lt. Gen. (then Maj. Gdn.) Laurence 
S. Kuter, first Commander of MATS, 
put it this way: 

“MATS engages in many varied 
activities which might be termed 
public service on an international 
scale—activities which might include 
airdropping food and medical sup- 
plies in the Arctic; conducting search 
and rescue operations for aircraft in 
distress; tracking storms and broad- 
casting hurricane warnings; assisting 
other nations along the 115,000 miles 
of MATS routes to operate airport 
facilities more efficiently; and supply- 
ing an entire city of two and one-half 
million population with more than 
2,300,000 tons of food and supplies 
over a fifteen-month period.” 

This latter had reference to the 
Berlin Airlift. At that time, June 
1948, MATS was but a few weeks 
eld. It had been birthed by the 
Armed Forces Unification Act on 
June 1, 1948, and merged the old 
Army Air Corps’ Air Transport Com- 
mand of World Wars II with the 
Navy Air Transport Service. But 
during the Berlin Airlift MATS ma- 
tured fast. ; 

West Berlin was not starved into 
submission, and the Russians lost 
their first battle of the Cold War. 
Airpower had come of age as a diplo- 
matic weapon. 

Today on the Platz der Luft- 
bruecke (Place of the Airlift), in 
front of the Administratign building 
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RESEMBLING A SPIDERWEB, MAP SHOWS EXTENT OF MATS’ OPERATIONS 


The sun never sets .. . Every forty-five minutes of the day, 
a MATS plane averaged a crossing of the Pacific in 1952. 
And every hour of the day a MATS plane sets down or takes 


at Berlin’s Tempelhof Airport, there 
stands a white, steel and concrete 
shaft sixty-three feet high. It faces 
toward the West. On its base are in- 
scribed the thirty-one names. of 
Americans who gave their lives that 
Vestern Berlin might live. Also in- 
scribed are thirty-nine British and 
five German names of others who 
were killed during Vittles’ lifetime. 

A little more than 2,000 miles 
west of Berlin is an air-stepping 
stone between Europe and_ the 
United States, the tiny island of 
Terceira in the Azores, owned by 
Portugal. 

Terceira’s manners and customs 
haven’t changed much since even 
before the days of Columbus. Ox- 
carts with creaking wooden wheels 


still ply the narrow, rough, island 
roads. Occasionally a car is seen. 


Isolated in the Atlantic, one-third 


the distance between Europe and 
North America, Terceira appears to 
be slumbering. 

The appearance is deceptive. For 
on Terceira, at Lages Air Base, is 
the largest MATS base in the Atlan- 
tic Division. (MATS operates three 
divisions: Atlantic, Pacific, and Con- 
tinental.) And here at Terceira the 
influence of the United States and 
the naturalness of the military and 
civilian personnel are felt island- 
wide. And not only in a diplomatic 
way, for the United States is the 
largest single employer on Terceira 
and expends in wages more than 
$165,000 a month. More than a drop 


off from one of its bases in the vast network of bases that 
gird the periphery of Communist Russia and her satel- 
lites. Each base an instrument of both war and peace. 


in the little island’s pint-sized econ- 
omy. 

Thus a strategic island base is 
maintained among friendly peoples— 
a vitally important base that funnels 
transport craft from the United 
States to England, Europe, Tripoli, 
and the Middle East. Another exam- 
ple that “the airplane, unlike any 
other weapon known to date, has the 
inherent ability, apart from its de- 
structive power, to win friends and 
influence enemies” (Arm ForcE, 
February 52). 

Of no little influence on the Rus- 
sians is the recently constructed Far 
Northern American base at Thule on 
the island of Greenland. It isn’t ex- 
clusively MATS, but MATS aided 

(Continued on following page) 
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materially in speeding its construc- 
tion. Built in cooperation with the 
government of Denmark, which 
owns Greenland, Thule is one of the 
major contributions to the defense 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

Yet Thule’s potential in peace is 
tremendous. Scandinavian Airlines 
plans to inaugurate an airline through 
Thule to the West Coast of the 
United States. By flying across arc- 
tic expanses to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—6,290 miles—the airline 
can save more than 1,500 miles. 
Thus Thule becomes a link to bind 
the United States closer to its Scan- 
dinavian allies. 

“If Thule‘is never called upon to 
play a warlike role in the air defense 
of North America,” Col. Bernt Bal- 


AMBASSADORS IN BLUE 





dar, Mohammedan pilgrims make 
the annual trek to Mecca. There, on 
the eighth day of the month, they 
are cleansed of sins and granted the 
title Hadji. Back home, a Hadji be- 
comes important and respected per- 
son of the community, and the tales 
of his trip to Mecca are major sources 
of conversation for months. 

Last year the eighth day of Dhu- 
Hijja fell on Friday—which multi- 
plies a pilgrim’s blessings seven-fold. 
(Dhu-Hijja is August on our calen- 
dar.) It also attracts many more pil- 
grims to Mecca. 

Every good Moslem should make 
the journey to Mecca once during 
his lifetime. This year thousands of 
faithful throughout the Middle East 
began the annual pilgrimage. At 





Home for some, departure point for others, Travis AFB, stateside terminal 
for Pacific Airlift, is visited by Thailand’s Air Vice Marshal, Chua Pusoni. 


chen, well known arctic explorer, 
said, “the taxpayers’ money spent on 
it will be worthwhile as an invest- 
ment in the future of commercial 
aviation.” 

From Thule to Beirut, Lebanon, 
in the Middle East, climate, cus- 
toms, and religions change radically. 
Yet MATS planes may one day set 
down in sub-zero weather at Thule, 
and two or three days later land in 
a country where the burnoose is as 
necessary for protection from the 
burning sun as the parka is to shut 
out frigid winds. 

Last summer Lt. Gen. Joseph G. 
Smith, now MATS Commander, in 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment, ordered his men of MATS to 
undertake a different kind of airlift. 
It was called Operation Hadjii Baba. 
(Hadjii means “pilgrim” and Baba 
is from the Ali Baba of Arabian 
Nights. ) 

Each year during the last month 
—Dhu-Hijja—of the Moslem Calen- 
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Beirut’s airport in Lebanon thou- 
sands queued up at the plane gates. 
But there were just not enough planes 
to go around. Aging pilgrims, who 
had staked their life savings on this 
trip, would never have another 
chance. 

For hours they patiently waited 
bareheaded under the scorching 
Lebanese sun—special blessings are 
accorded pilgrims who make the 
journey without covering their heads. 

Harold Minor, United States Min- 
ister to Lebanon, took stock and got 
in touch with the State Department: 
State contacted MATS. And MATS 
immediately ordered thirteen of its 
C-54s from Libya and Germany to 
Beirut. Their mission—to transport 
the pilgrims to the Saudi Arabian 
base at Jidda, which is only forty 
miles from Mecca. 

In all MATS planes made seventy- 
five round trips between Beirut and 
Jidda and flew 121,000 miles. The 
language barrier prevented the Mos- 


lems from extending their thanks, 
but as one pilot said: 

“IT knew these people could show 
hostility with their eyes. Now I know 
they can say thanks the same way.” 

One of the passengers was Mul- 
lah Ayatollah Kashani, a powerful 
political leader of strategic, oil-rich 
Iran. Traditionally an outspoken 
critic of the United States, Kashani 
nevertheless expressed thanks by 
kissing the pilot and co-pilot while 
the plane was in flight. And, for the 
first time in many months the United 
States enjoyed a good press in the 
middle East. Said Beirut’s Al Massa: 

“We are glad to acknowledge this 
humanitarian mission made possible 
through the American Government 
and its Air Force Headquarters. God 
the Almighty will certainly recom- 
pense this mission. The Holy Koran 
says, ‘Good deeds efface bad ones.’ 
America’s bad deeds are many, but 
God will forgive them.” 

Today, even with its quasi-diplo- 
matic exploits, MATS is still largely 
concerned with its military mission, 
operating its Pacific Airlift. Like the 
Berlin Airlift, its growth was spec- 
tacular. 

When on June 25, 1950, a Com- 
munist Yak strafed Kimpo Airport at 
Seoul and left a flaming hulk of a 
MATS C-54, the cold war suddenly 
became a hot one. To air-freight 
critical supplies and personnel to 
Japan and Korea demanded imme- 
diate action. MATS acted. Forty 
C-54s of the Continental and Atlan- 
tic Divisions were immediately called 
to duty. To support the airlift, ac- 
cording to prearranged plans, civil 
airlines were tapped. They provided 
planes and extra crews. 

From an initial start of seventy tons 
delivered to the Far East one month 
after the war started, MATS and 
commercial airlines are now deliv- 
ering more than seventy tons per 
day. Of the commercial airlines par- 
ticipating in the Pacific Airlift, Pan 
American World Airways leads the 
list in tons of cargo and passengers 
flown. In total ton-miles flown, it is 
again the leader, with Seaboard & 
Western Airlines and the Flying 
Tiger Line second and third. 

Since the beginning of the Pacific 
Airlift in 1950, more than 443,200 
military passengers have been car- 
ried across the Pacific by MATS. 
And more than 57,700 wounded and 
sick have been evacuated to the 
United States. Total tonnage air- 
lifted is more than 144,000 tons. 

(These figures also include those 

(Continued on following page) 
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“Magic Carpet” to Mecca. Ayotollah Kashani, Iran’s second most important 
leader, boards plane en route to Mecca. MATS’s emergency airlift to transport 
Mecea-bound pilgrims from Lebanon to Sauri Arabia evoked Moslem praise. 


registered by the commercial airlines 
of the United States and the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines and Bel- 
gium’s Sabena. Sabena has now 
withdrawn from the airlift.) 

Another strategically important 
airlift is called Operation Bluejay. It 
operates between the United States 
and our Far Northern base at Thule, 
Greenland (Amr Force, November 
52). 

Baffin Bay, the only water access 
to Thule, is ice-locked nine months 
out of the year. The AF couldn't 
wait until July for it to thaw, so the 
airlift began. That was in March 
1951. By the time Baffin Bay was 
clear for navigation, more than 3,000 
construction workers had been 
moved in, along with prefabricated 
houses and heavy construction ma- 
terials, 

In two years of Operation Bluejay, 
2.657 round trips between Westover 
AFB, Mass., were flown over some of 
the most treacherous terrain in the 
world without the loss of a single 
life or a major accident. During that 
time 30,288 passengers and 14,814 
tons of supplies were transported. 
Army engineers estimated that the 
airlift made it possible to finish 
Thule a year ahead of schedule. 

Besides its Air Transport Service, 
MATS operates six other services: 
Air Rescue Service, Air Weather Ser- 


vice, Air Photographic and Charting 
Service, Air Resupply and Commu- 
nications Service, and Flight Service. 

@ Flight Service (FS), operating 
domestically, is an important adjunct 
of our civilian defense, and main- 
tains close cooperation with the Air 
Defense Command. It handles more 
that 1,850,000 flight plans during 
the course of a year and assists in 
test air raid alerts conducted by 
civilian and military defense agen- 
cies. 

FS also teaches military pilots the 
rules and regulations of civil and 
military flight. Another chore is its 
processing of reckless flying reports 
by civilian or military personnel. 


And, when Air Weather Service re- 
ports that AF bases are in the path 
of a hurricane, FS plans and super- 
vises the evacuation of planes from 
the danger areas. 

@ Air Photographic and Charting 
Service. (APCS) distributes each 
month more than 5,000,000 aero- 
nautical charts and is responsible for 
the photographic requirements of 
the USAF. In addition APCS must 
meet the AF’s demand for training 
charts, film strips, still and motion 
coverage of combat operations for 
historical and staff study. Its head- 
quarters are at Orlando, Fla. 

@ Air Resupply and Communica- 
tions Service (ARCS) would in time 
of war prepare, reproduce, and dis- 
seminate psychological warfare ma- 
terial as directed by theater com- 
manders. Recently ARCS was di- 
rected to set up a school to train 
MATS personnel in survival tech- 
niques. 

@ Air and Air Communications 
Service (AACS), with approximate- 
ly 230 locations around the world, 
provides pilots with radio, electronic, 
and navigational aids in flight and 
prior to take-off. Its 1,251 facilities 
furnish more than a dozen services 
to pilots. 

To any airman who has ever flown 
on instruments with a dwindling gas 
supply, with an undercast beneath 
that he knows conceals mountain 
tops, the friendly voice and advice 
of AACS as it directs him to the 
nearest open field is like the sound 
of: carolling angels. 

One veteran airman put it this 
way: 

“I believe,” said this airman, “I 
can hear an ‘Amen’ from countless 
cockpits when I say, in all sincerity, 
it is AACS who today ‘plays God’ to 
our airmen and airwomen in a very 
real manner. AACS has taken the 
alone-ness out of flying and with it 
whatever dread there might other- 
wise be of air.routes over lonely and 

(Continued on following page) 





Australian representatives of Quantas Empire Airways plan transportation and 
evacuation of Aussie and New Zealand troops in Korea with MATS at Guam. 
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dangerous areas, such as vast ex- 
panses of ocean, unconquered moun- 
tain peaks, relentless deserts. Small 
wonder the flyer grows to lean on 
this unseen guide almost as impor- 
tantly and instinctively as he does 
on the Great Unseen Force.” 

The airman? General of the Air 
Force Henry H. “Hap” Arnold. 

@ Air Weather Service (AWS). 
Members of the 58th Strategic Re- 
connaissance Squadron, based in 
Alaska, regularly fly missions over 
the North Pole. Recently they com- 
pleted their 700th mission. 

In the Atlantic and Pacific AWS 
has the job of flying to and and 
through the hurricanes and typhoons 
that sweep these areas. Their mis- 
sion is to log and chart the move- 
ment of the weather masses. Through 
its 250 weather stations, twenty mo- 
bile weather vans and six aerial re- 
connaissance squadrons it provides 
men of the USAF with the latest 
meterological data. 

@ Air Rescue Service (ARS). At 
B-29 briefings in Japan and Okinawa 
the invariable question is “Where 
will Dumbo be orbiting?” 
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: HERE'S WHAT 
| MATS FLIES 


$ 
4 
; .INCE its organization five years 
; ““ ago, MATS has logged more 
: than 2.9 billion passenger miles. 
$ These miles were flown in every- 
$ thing from 185-hp L-5s to 14,000- 
3 hp C-124s. Add helicopters, gliders, 
3 and tactical aircraft—T-33s, B-25s, 
etc.—and the variety of MATS’ op- 
erations is a little better envisioned. 
Helicopters are used in ARS mis- 
sions; tactical craft for training and 
transition of ferrying pilots. MATS 
ferrying pilots in 1952 made the 
first delivery of F-84s to NATO 
| nations. These are MATS planes: 


Helicopter, guardian and savior. 











The name is not flattering, but the 
query is. Dumbos are ARS B-17s 
equipped with drop-boats, which 
orbit over the coast-out points of a 
bomber strike. If a crippled bomber 
can make it to coast-out, the crew 
has it made, even if they have to hit 
the silk. For within minutes either 
a boat will be dropped, or a heli- 
copter hovers into view. 

And, for the ground-support pilots 
or Sabrejet jockeys shot down be- 
hind enemy lines, the situation is 
never hopeless. Not as long as the 
8d ARS Squadron has an egg-beater 
to fly. 

The 8d is the most decorated 
squadron in the Korean war. Since 
the war started they have rescued 
more than 952 men from behind 
enemy lines and removed more than 
8,000 from near the front lines or 
dipped them out of the sea. 

But the 3d ARS. squadron doesn’t 
have a monopoly on heroics. 

Last July after a British Dakota 
DC-3 had radioed it was ditching in 
the Mediterranean, a SA-16 Grum- 
man amphibian of the 58th ARS 
Squadron, stationed at Wheelus 
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C-124 Globemaster rests at Thule. 


C-45 Beech Expediter 

C-47 Douglas Skytrain 

C-54 Douglas Skymaster 
C-74 Douglas Globemaster 
C-82 Fairchild Packet 

C-97 Boeing Stratofreighter 
C-118 Douglas Liftmaster 
C-119 Fairchild Flying Boxcar 
C-121 Lockheed Constellation 
C-124 Douglas Globemaster II 
SA-10 Convair Catalina 

SA-16 Grumman Albatross 
SB-17 Boeing Flying Fortress 
SB-29 Boeing Superfortress 
H-5 Sikorsky helicopter 
H-19 Sikorsky helicopter 

L-5! Convair Sentinel 

CG-15 Glider 

T-6 North American Texan } 
T-1l Beech Kansan 

T-33 Lockheed jet trainer 
B-25 North American Mitchell 
B-26 Douglas Marauder 

F-51 North American Mustang 


























Field in Tripoli, took off in searcn. 
It was piloted by Capt. Kendrick U. 
Reeves (see page 14). 

Reeves sighted the downed craft 
and reported to his ARS base. Two 
British planes were already circling 
overhead but they were not equipped 
for rescue work. 

“T then made my decision,” Reeves 
said later, “with the full concurrence 
of the entire crew.” The decision: to 
land even though crewmen knew 
they couldn’t take-off in the choppy 
sea. The landing was made and the 
thirty-two survivors hauled aboard, 
where they were wrapped in blank- 
ets and offered hot food and drink. 
A British destroyer craft soon arrived 
and the rescued were transferred, 
while the rescuers stayed with their 
craft. Three days later the badly bat- 
tered SA-16 was taxied and towed 
into port. 

For this Captain Reeves will re- 
ceive the Cheney Award—a certifi- 
cate, a bronze plaque and $500—for 
valor and extreme self-sacrifice in a 
humanitarian interest in connection 
with aircraft. 

@ Air Transport Service (ATS). 
When MATS is mentioned, ATS’ ac- 
tivities are uppermost in mind. It is 
the service that helped sustain Ber- 
lin, is flying the Pacific Airlift, and 
flew Operation Hadji Baba. 

One of the little known facets of 
ATS, but nevertheless a flashy mem- 
ber, is SAM—Special Air Missions. 
SAM is the crack outfit that is en- 
trusted with flying VIPI—very im- 
portant personages indeed. It is a 
crack outfit of veteran pilots and 
crewmen who number among their 
passengers, Sir Winston Churchill, 
the Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia, 
Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhardt 
of the Netherlands and others. 

On the domestic scene it is a SAM 
crew that flies President Eisenhower 
in his Lockheed Constellation, the 
Columbine. 

If there is an elite in MATS the 
men of SAM must be classed in that 
category. But, like the men and 
women of MATS everywhere they 
perform their assigned missions with- 
out thought of praise. Yet in assessing 
the accomplishments of MATS, one 
must agree with Undersecretary 
Smith’s words: 

“In the United States and thirty- 
seven foreign countries [they] are 
dramatically emphasizing this na- 
tion’s concern for human values in 
our concerted efforts with other na- 
tions to find a just and persevering 
peace.”—-END 
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WHAT WAND OF GIGHT FIGHTIN 


There’s no reason we can’t 


get a good one if we approach it in 


terms of the over-all military requirement 


' N THE current rash of discussion 
about whether or not the Air 
Force needs, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, a lightweight, day superiority 
fighter, a great deal of heat has been 
generated with comparatively little 
light. The problem has been pre- 
sented generally as a choice between 
light weight, simplicity, high per- 
formance, and low unit cost on one 
hand, and increased weight, com- 
plexity, reduced performance, and 
high cost.on the other. 

But it ain’t necessarily so. And it’s 
not that simple. 

The current clamor for a light, day 
fighter began with complaints from 
MIG Alley pilots that the MIG-15, 
primarily due to a better thrust- 
weight ratio, could outperform the 
heavier, more complex F-86. At the 
same time these pilots were racking 
up a kill ratio that has averaged out 
to about nine MIGs downed per 
Sabrejet lost and which, during the 
past months, has climbed to about 
twelve to one. On that basis the 86 
has consistently outflown and out- 
fought the MIG in Korea. 

But, said the pilots, with a lighter, 
simpler, higher performance aircraft 
they could do even better. 

Perhaps. But let’s take a look at 
some of the factors involved. Why 
don’t we have, right now, a light, day 
superiority fighter that can fly rings 
around the MIG? You have to go 
back a little for the answer. Someone 
once defined a statesman as “having 
his eye on the next generation” and a 
politician as “having his eye on the 
next election.” The same reasoning 
applies to Air Force planners. They 
must keep one eye firmly glued on 
the future requirement while assess- 
ing the needs of the moment. 

We fight today with planes that 
were on the drawing boards five to 
ten years ago. They were designed 
to meet a military requirement that 












This. version has bifurcated duct in wingroots. 





Delta-type, with external engine nacelles. 


went far beyond aerial dogfights in 
a small chunk of atmosphere over 
Korea. Money was limited, so much 
so that in 1947, for example, no new 
prototypes at all were built. Some 
choices had to be made and it is safe 
to say that, if the decision had been 
made at that time in favor of a 
stripped-down fighter, we might be 
looking very well in MIG Alley but 
very foolish in terms of ability to 
fight elsewhere in the world or to 
protect ourselves against bomber at- 
tacks on this country. 

The next question is, do we need 
a light fighter now? The answer is 
probably yes, providing we do not 


compromise the military requirement 
in getting it. An all-weather capabil- 
ity is our prime requirement. But 
there is a limit to the number of all- 
weather fighters we can effectively 
employ within the capacity of our 
ground radar and navigation system. 
We could conceivably reach a point 
where it would be wise to invest in 
numbers of the cheaper, less compli- 
cated airplane, providing we have all 
the all-weather fighters we need in 
addition. Such a light fighter would 
be a useful hedge against future 
Koreas. 

A more forward-looking approach, 

(Continued on following page) 
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CONTINUED 








though, would be to continue trying 
to get the most fighter we can get in 
terms of capability and trim the 
weight off that—on the drawing 
board, not after it is in production. 
We need not necessarily tie increased 
performance to increased size, weight, 
or even complexity. 

Take your home radio. Once it was 
little more than a crystal, a cat- 
whisker, and a set of headphones. It 
lacked range and good tonal quali- 
ties. You demanded higher perform- 
ance. So radios got bigger and more 
complicated. Remember the thirty- 
six tube monstrosities? 

Then engineers began to think in 
terms of simplification without sac- 
rificing performance. Components 
began to shrink, both in size and in 
numbers; multiple-duty tubes were 
devised. Your radio got better, sim- 
pler, smaller, and cheaper. 

It is not asking too much to expect 
a similar cycle in fighter aircraft. 

Take engines, for example. It is 
useless to talk of a truly light fighter 
in terms of today’s power plants. The 
engine represents the biggest single 
item of weight in a fighter and to- 
day’s engines are big and heavy. 


North American’s F-86D, one- 
man, all-weather interceptor, 
is necessarily complex be- 
cause of nature of its mission. 
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They are essentially bomber engines, 
designed with an eye to high thrust 
coupled with low fuel consumption. 
Weight is secondary. Engines will 
undoubtedly get lighter in relation 
to thrust. But we may, in an effort 
for extreme lightness, have to sacri- 
fice some fuel economy and some 
ruggedness of construction. This will 
mean shorter over-all engine life and 
less time between overhauls. 

Even a light, day fighter will need 
electronic gear—range radar coupled 
with an optical sight, and radio 
equipment. In this field, too, the 
potential savings in weight and vol- 
ume are tremendous. As the transistor 
replaces the vacuum tube, for exam- 
ple, and other components are made 
smaller, it should be posisble to build 
a UHF radio of about a third the 
weight of present equipment. In- 
creased use of plug-in, throw-away 
components will make field mainte- 
nance more feasible. 

In armament, as well, we can make 
similar savings with concomitant sav- 
ings in total aircraft weight. And the 
answer appears to be, not the slow- 
firing MIG cannon, but better, lighter 
rockets. Right now the best air-to-air 


Dual-mission plane. Repub- 
lie’s F-84F, designed as fight- 
er-bomber, is fast enough to 
be escort or interceptor. 


rocket is the 2.7-inch Mighty Mouse. 
But it is designed to knock down 
bombers. A one-incher would be 
plenty for enemy fighters. And there’s 
no reason why one can’t be designed. 

Thus, in terms of a future require- 
ment for aircraft primarly designed 
for Korea-type, fighter-vs-fighter are- 
nas, a lightweight, day superiority 
fighter would be desirable. But it 
must be approached in terms of the 
over-all problem and designed from 
the ground up in accordance with 
the weapons systems philosophy. We 
cannot arrive at it by stripping weight 
from existing fighters. 

And unit cost alone must not be 
the sole criterion. Logistic factors, 
too, must be taken into consideration, 
such as the need for more pilot train- 
ing, additional airfields, maintenance 
personnel, and so on. Very often the 
design that looks best from a unit 
cost point of view proves to be least 
desirable from an over-all weapons 
system viewpoint. 

By all means, let’s pursue the light 
fighter. But let’s do it in terms of the 
long-range requirement, not in terms 
of an immediate and somewhat 
unique tactical situation.—END 
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The Squadron CO has a twenty-four hour-a-day job. 





WHATS HAPPENED ‘TO THE 
SQUADRON COMMANDER? 


A Reservist says leadership is weak in the non-tactical squadron 


EADERSHIP and initiative are disappearing in the 

non-tactica! squadron commander. Mission and morale 

l are suffering as a result. 

Both the Air Force and the officer corps can be 
blamed. Unfortunately, most of the blame must be placed 
on the Air Force for its failure to tackle the problem 
effectively. 

When the Air Force became independent, it adopted 
many good techniques from industry and science. It under- 
took a program of qualification testing to place the round 
pegs in the round holes, It developed the career program 
in an attempt to keep them there. It tied promotion into 
development in the career field. 

Two factors, however, were lost. First, leadership and 
command were overlooked as identifiable skills. Second, 
squadron command became a forty hour-a-week rather 
than a twenty-four hour-a-day responsibility. 

What happened to command? Since most squadrons 
call for a lieutenant colonel as CO, a one-grade career 


By Lt. Col. Robert Kahn, USAFRes 


field would be extremely limiting. It could not cover both 
squadron and group because the job requirements are so 
different. So it was left out. 

The Air Force looked upon the individual officer as 
a specialist. If a major, he had to reach the “6” skill level 
in his career field to be promoted. Skill level reflects tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, not command ability. 
But specialized squadrons (supply, maintenance, etc.) 
were to be commanded by officers from that career field. 

Here are two weaknesses—the first is the assumption 
that staff and command call for the same qualifications; 
the second is that the problems of commanding a special- 
ized squadron fall mainly in that specialized career field. 

Lef’s take these assumptions apart. The basic qualifica- 
tions for staff and command are completely different. A 
staff officer does assigned work. He refers policy decisions 
to his commander. Conversely, the commander must assess 
the work to be done, assign it to the appropriate staff 

(Continued on following page) 
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section, and (frequently alone) make the “do or don’t” 
decisions. Each job calls for different temperament and 
training. Yet the Air Force apparently assumes that every 
officer can be thrown alternately into positions of com- 
mand and staff with equal effectiveness. 

The second weakness is equally serious. Because a 
squadron performs a specialized function it does not 
follow that the problems of the non-tactical squadron 
commander are mainly related to that field. Actually, 
under the new wing-base organization, the CO is pre- 
sumed to fill two positions. For example, in an air installa- 
tions squadron one man will be both CO and wing air 
installations officer. Squadron operation is farther compli- 
cated by the fact that most NCOs get their stripes be- 
cause of their technical qualifications. 

Under the career program, assignments are made ac- 
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Food’s a big morale factor. 


cording to specialty with only minor regard to grade 
specified in the T/O&E. Even promotion is now inde- 
pendent of the authorized T/O&E level. With this setup, 
it is virtually impossible to assure leadership and com- 
mand ability at squadron level. 

Though the wing commander can designate an indi- 
vidual other than the senior officer as the squadron com- 
mander (assuming both officers are of the same grade), 
most CO’s follow the easy way of not making this em- 
barrassing decision. As a rule, the senior officer becomes 
the squadron commander. 

Sometimes this works out well. Fortunately for the Air 
Force, many officers can do justice to both their career 
field and the men in their squadron. But too often the 
senior officer is the man who has been passed over for 
promotion and is unqualified to lead men. 

Both these weaknesses showed up not long ago in the 
case of the commanding officer of a motor vehicle squad- 
ron. With ten years of active duty behind him, he was 
senior to three captains assigned to the unit. He had had 
some experience in motor vehicles, but his inability to 
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_ handle men was obvious. As discipline and organizational 


problems became more serious, it showed up in both 
squadron morale and his own, and each fed on the other. 
When the captain was relieved and replaced by an ex- 
perienced squadron commander—and incidentally, one 
without motor vehicle experience—the squadron improved 
considerably. And the ex-CO also improved when he 
was given a job in maintenance, which didn’t require 
supervision of a large number of men. 

This situation is aggravated by an effectiveness report 
system which hampers assignment of commanders. Each 
effectiveness report is a separate entity. The rating officer 
must certify he has destroyed all working papers before 
the report is submitted. Prior ratings are not allowed to 
aifect the current report on the premise that the officer 
may have overcome weaknesses noted previously. Even 
the field 201 file and form 66-2 omit the ratings. Unfortu- 
nately, the reasons an officer hasn’t been promoted may 
have direct bearing on his qualifications for command. 
In such cases, the wing commander doesn’t find out until 
it is too late. 

We used to hear much about Mission-Men-Self. The 
entire concept of officer training was embodied in those 
three words. 

I’m sure the Air Force doesn’t know how far this con- 
cept has fallen in the non-tactical squadron. This failure 
is linked to the career program and the concept that each 
person has an individual skill. Along the way the concept 
of squadron Mission has been lost. 

The concept of Mission has been further blurred by 
the wirg-base concept. The staff and specialization pro- 
gram has taken over. The “can-do” and “get-done” idea 
of World War II is fast disappearing, at least from the 
non-tactical side of the Air Force. 

Unfortunately, this becomes an ever expanding cycle. 
The CO of the motor vehicle squadron figures that no one 
could ever blame him for failing to accomplish his mission 
because, after all, the air installations officer never did 
build the motor pool or the second echelon shops, supply 
won't give him parts, and he doesn’t have a telephone in 
the motor pool. How can they expect him to accomplish 
his mission if the rest of the outfits aren’t on the ball? 

The AIO, on the other hand, feels that he can’t be 
blamed because, after all, he doesn’t have any transporta- 
tion or supplies or a phone. 

Thus each non-tactical squadron excuses its own fail- 
ure. Gone is the concept that, despite the other units of 
the wing, each squadron must do its job. If each squadron 
concentrated harder on its own mission and made fewer 
justifications for its own failure, bases would blossom 
rather than totter. The wing commander’s task would be 
much easier. 

The squadron commander is supposed to be the “self- 
starter” who combines his own knowledge and training 
with that of the personnel assigned to him and applies 
all these factors to the immediate accomplishment of his 
squadron’s mission, with a minimum of supervision. 

The Air Force, therefore, has the right to say that 
its squadron commanders should deliver to the best of 
their ability. In its non-tactical squadrons, the Air Force 
is frequently short-changed. 

The squadron commander has special responsibilities. 
Anywhere from a handful to more than a thousand men 
will reflect his action and conduct. If his example is good, 
their work will be good. If his example is bad, their work 
will be bad. The Air Force will stand or fall on his quality. 

Once he is assigned, whether he sought it or not, the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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All hail to the ace in the “wild blue yonder” . 5a but let’s give with some 
man-sized cheers for the lads who slug it out at hill-top level. From the time 
they take off . . . till the mission is completed, these strategic fighter bombers 
and tactical close support pilots face a brutal blasting all along the way. 
> > > Sniped at by small arms and machine guns . . . bracketed by flak 
with the constant hazard of limping home harassed by enemy aircraft 
; ; . these are the stout warriors for whom we've planned Republic's rugged 


THUNDER-craft . . . to get them there . . . do the job, and bring them back. 
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Here are just four outstanding 
achievements of Lycoming’s 
precision production ... samples 
that indicate how Lycoming 
solves metal-working problems 


for America’s industrial leaders 


and the Armed Forces. 

















“Blasts” for Jets. For major components 
in its J-47 jet engine, GENERAL 
ELECTRIC looks to Lycoming. Can you 
use this kind of precision production? 


tSinews” that give cars “go.” Connect- 
ing rods that Lycoming turns out for 
FORD trucks. Can on-time delivery of 
precision parts in volume help you? 





Their “song” fills the air. Lycoming en- 
gines power aircraft made by BEECH, 
CESSNA, PIPER, AERO-COMMANDER. Do 
you need this kind of dependable power? 





Power generator for jets. Created by 
Lycoming for the U. S. AIR FORCE to 
start jets and bombers. Can creative 
engineering help solve your problem? 











Even these few samples demonstrate 
that Lycoming has the machines you 
can use—the skilled craftsmen you can 
use... the immense facilities you can 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES ¢ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME MACHINE PARTS ¢ GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 





use ... the creative thinking you can 
use! For a more complete story on 
Lycoming, write for the illustrated / 
booklet, ‘‘Let’s look at Lycoming.’ 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


—"LYCOMING 
Lycoming-Spencer Division, Williamsport, Pa. VCO Bridgeport-Lycoming Division, Stratford, Conn; 
(CORPORATION 
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SQUADRON COMMANDER 





squadron commander should accept his responsibilities. 
He lives in a fish bowl, watched by both his men and 
his officers. He must produce a smooth-working team 
through his own leadership. He needs judgment, fairness, 
honesty, and good conduct. He may have to isolate him- 
self from his friends. It means instant and constant loyalty 
to his superiors and his subordinates. 

Where does the squadron commander fall down? Prob- 
ably the first failure arises from his inability to be ob- 
jective in his relationships. He wants to be known as a 
“Good Joe,” and this frequently leads him to make de- 
cisions based on what his men want rather than what 
is right. 

When a higher echelon (wing, group) decides to fol- 
low an unpleasant policy, the squadron commander too 
often stands by his men and complains about “head- 
quarters.” This is an intolerable situation but it exists. 
The other officers and the non-coms will reflect it. Once 
this happens, military control is gone. 

The squadron commander has channels through which 
to sell an alternative procedure to his group commander 
or group staff. This, in the long run, will accomplish 
much more than complaining about “headquarters.” Usu- 
ally constructive suggestions are welcome. 

The next shortcoming is the failure to follow the Golden 
Rule. The Air Force doesn’t pretend to outline how every 
single thing should be done under every possible cir- 
cumstance. It creates organizations with missions and 
officers who have both the authority and responsibility 
of carrying out the mission. If each squadron commander 
would recognize the problem of other squadron com- 
manders and help them, each would do his job better. 
Perhaps, for the Air Force, the rule should read “Do unto 
the AIO as you would have the APs do unto you.” 

The next failure of the squadron commanders is in 
the Men part of Mission-Men-Self. Each man considers 
himself an individual and rightfully feels that his squad- 
ron commander and other superiors should so consider 
him. The squadron commander is specifically charged with 
this responsibility. The Air Force gives him hundreds 
of aids. The only limits are those imposed by the squad- 
ron commander’s imagination. In too many cases, imagina- 
tion is lacking. 

It is often‘said that morale consists of food, mail, hous- 
ing, and recreation. 

Food is no longer under the direct control of the squad- 
ron commander. The wing-base utilizes a consolidated 
mess. Sometimes this is not as good as it should be. More 
oiten individuals fail to recognize the specific problems 
of the food service squadron. But it works both ways. 
In one. food service squadron going overseas, a captain, 
food service officer, was with the advance party. When 
the squadron arrived, he took over as CO from a first 
lieutenant. The captain, a recalled Reservist, had some 
civilian experience in a small restaurant. But feeding 4,000 
men on one base was a different matter. His trouble was 
that he was unqualified to run that size mess operation 
and completely unable to command men. He recognized 
the latter shortcoming but not the former. 

In addition, he failed to understand the mission of his 
squadron, which was to feed the entire wing. But since 
he was part of an air base group, his main interest was 
in that group, which worked to the detriment of the rest 
of the wing. | 

The answer is proper command action—talks with the 
CO of the food service squadron (the Golden Rule meth- 
od); constructive suggestions through command channels 
(responsibility to superiors); and indoctrination of his 
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own personnel in the problems facing the food service 
squadron (leadership through knowledge). 

Action by squadron commanders on a bad mail situa- 
tion is often far out of line with other regard they show 
for their men. I think this is explained by the completely 
democratic nature of the APO system—when there isn't 
any mail for the enlisted men, there isn’t any for the CO. 

Good housing, whether in the States or overseas, is 
largely a matter of ingenuity. In a squadron it must be 
sponsored and supported by the squadron commander. 
Only a few outfits enjoy the luxury of the new permanent 
airmen quarters. The ordinary situation is barracks, quon- 
set or Dallas huts, or tents. 

Recreation finds the squadron commander’s position 
particularly weakened by the wing-base concept of spe- 
cialization. Since there is a base special services officer, 
a base athletic officer and others, many squadron com- 
manders feel that they have no responsibility in this field. 
This is not true. The base officers serve a purpose but 
their plans are in terms of thousands of men. Any squad- 
ron with more than 75 or 100 men should have a pro- 
gram of its own. That’s why there is a unit fund. Only a 
few of the men can play on a base team, but all of them 
can take part in a squadron program. 

Squadron programs recognize another factor. Most men 
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APO mail system is democratic. 


like the other guys in their squadron. Close friendships 
between men in different squadrons are relatively rare. 
This works against base programs and for squadron pro- 
grams. No situation is so hopeless that initiative by the 
squadron commander won’t immediately be recognized 
and multiplied by the men in the squadron. But once 
again, the starter must be the CO. 

Squadron administration was not included on the 
morale list. Good administration doesn’t raise morale (it 
is not a positive program like a good recreational setup) 
but bad administration can ruin morale. 

(Continued on following page) 
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/Here we find the career field qualifications at variance 
‘with those needed by a squadron commander. Because 
a man holds a “6” skill level in a specialized field doesn’t 
mean that he knows squadron administration. Too many 
squadron commanders resign this responsibility to their 
adjutant, and too many adjutants are not qualified to be 
commanding officers. 

Most squadron commanders don’t understand the things 
that happen in their orderly rooms. They haven't read 
the regs on the new morning report or the new sick book. 
Most of them can’t properly prepare a charge sheet. The 
new pay system and MPOs baffle them. They don’t know 
how to use the form 20. The recent rapid changes in 
classification procedures left many of them behind. We 
often find the CO depending entirely upon an airman third 





Athletics build squadron spirit. 


class—and unfortunately that poor airman may often be 
wrong. 

An error in any of these fields can destroy completely 
the morale of at least one man. A poor orderly room opera- 
tion can destroy morale faster than the best squadron 
commander can build it up. 

But the orderly room situation goes even further. The 
CO can set the pace ‘fot an aggressive USAFI, airmen’s 
deposit, or other program. Because this means more work 
for the orderly room, the adjutant seldom takes the initia- 
tive. Most COs can’t tell you how airmen’s deposit works 
and so-can’t sell it. Yet one of the great things that can 
come out of military service is a good-size bank account. 
Under a proper USAFI program, many men can better 
their education. It is amazing how many smart, well- 
qualified master sergeants, with seven to seventeen years 
of service, have not completed high school and have never 
taken the GED-High School Level Test. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of them can pass—yet their form 20 continues to 
show them as having only sixth or seven grade education. 

The final weakness of the squadron commander is his 
failure to work with his men to avoid bad situations. 
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Despite lip service to the concept that praise should be 
given when due, it is usually not practiced. Too often 
the CO watches a man get progressively worse until 
suddenly he has to slap him with a court-martial. There 
are so many ways to avoid this—the development of a 
sound supervisory program using both officers and non- 
coms; establishing a clear-cut and current set of squadron 
policies; making the squadron commander accessible to 
his men; seeking help through the chaplain, the Red Cross, 
or the air inspector; and many others. 

It would appear that everything conspires to reduce 
the effectiveness of command at the squadron level. Here 
are some things which can be done about it: 

@ No man should be assigned to command who has 
not indicated a desire to command. 

@ Each officer should be tested to determine his po- 
tential qualifications for command. 

e@ A prefix or suffix letter should be added to all exist- 
ing Air Force Specialty Codes to indicate command ex- 
perience at or above a prescribed level of command per- 
formance. Such a code might be: 

Potentially qualified, no experience 

Under one year experience, squadron level 
One to three years experience, squadron level 

. Over three years experience, squadron level 
Under one year experience, group level 

And so on through group, wing and air division. 

e A special effectiveness report should cover only per- 
formance in a command position, completely separated 
from collateral duties under an AFSC. This should be 
prepared jointly by the next higher commander and the 
appropriate air inspector to include an evaluation of the 
squadron in terms of morale, delinquencies, VD rate, 
AWOL rate, squadron recreational program, and others. 
This report should be a part of the officer’s field 201 
file for use in future assignments. ~ 

e@ A special evaluation of the leadership characteristics 
of officers rated as potential commanders should be prepared 
at the time as the regular effectiveness report. This also 
should be kept in the field 201 files. 

@ Each major command should conduct, at least once 
a quarter, a two-week school on squadron command. All 
newly assigned squadron commanders and as many po- 
tentials as possible should attend. 

@ Leeway should be permitted in requisitioning re- 
placement personnel so as to avoid undue changes in 
command. For example, a requisition for a replacement 
AFSC 6416 might read as follows: 

6416 _—‘ To grade of lieutenant colonel 
6416 N To grade of colonel 

@ Group and wing commanders must do a better job 
of developing commanders. Most higher echelons care- 
fully consider available personnel when making squadron 
commander assignments, but after their assignment, there 
is little or no guidance or counsel. If a squadron com- 
mander is not doing a good job he is seldom told about it. 
Then after a certain point, he suddenly finds himself re- 
lieved. 

Finally, the Air Force must once again impress its 
officer corps with the concept of Mission-Men-Self.—ENp 
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The author is a Reservist who commanded an air mate- 
riel squadron during World War II and during the Korean 
war spent his entire tour as CO of a tech supply squadron, 
including activation, training, and overseas duty. Between 
tours, he activated and trained a corollary tech supply 
squadron. In civilian life he is a business counselor in Cali- 
fornia.—The Editors. 
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2 Gilfillan GCA Radar Trailers! 














df It took 18 men* and 3 Gilfillan GCA traifers to land 3 aircraft in 1943 














(*15 operators, 3 maintenance men) 
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: to land 3 aircraft in 1953 
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You can look to. Canadair asa permanent, reliable, fully 
authorized source for spare parts for C47/DC3 type aircraft. 


Canadair has in stock thousands of components, assemblies, 





and requirements that cannot be filled from stock are 
being manufactured to latest specifications. 


Servicing over 100 airlines in 45 different countries, 
Canadair lists among its clientele the world’s 
foremost aircraft operators. 

It will pay you to deal with Canadair 

— an established Company with a world-wide 
reputation for dependable manufacture. | 








Write, wire or phone: 


CANADAIR HELPS TO KEEP i 
your AIRCRAFT FLYING..- | 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 














We will gladly mail you A subsidiary of 
the Canadair brochure on GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
spare parts. New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. CAS3-11UST 


















































use the best brains he could find 

—in and out of the Air Force— 

helped to shorten World War 
II. General Spaatz and General Van- 
denberg continued the prattice, and 
it has now become habitual. I am 
sure that the Air Force policy of 
utilizing the invaluable assistance of 
scientists and technologists is helping 
to prevent World War III. 

To start off in step together, I 
should like to state what I under- 
stand to be the distinction between 
science and technology. To my 
mind, “science” relates to the acqui- 
sition, interpretation, and classifica- 
tion of fundamental knowledge, often 
through academic endeavor, in such 
basic fields as astronomy, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
and so on. “Technology” is more di- 
rectly related to the industrial de- 
velopment of the ideas which science 
uncovers and is largely the concern 
of the engineer. 

I speak as a technologist, and from 
the viewpoint of my position as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Chief of Staff 
on Technical Matters. We in the Air 
Force believe that air supremacy is 
the key to survival, and that science 
isthe key to air supremacy. 

We cannot match the Soviets man 
for man. We need not match them 
piece for piece in equipment so long 
as the quality of our equipment re- 
mains decisively superior to theirs. If 
we should have to fight, we should 
be prepared to do it from the neck 
up and not from the neck down. 

Our present military advantage is 
largely a technological one. It lies 
in our stockpile of atomic bombs and 
in our ability to deliver them ac- 
curately, by air, upon targets in any 
part of the globe. This ability has, 
more than any other thing, pre- 
— the outbreak of World War 

To my mind, the Soviets will not 
consider starting a war until they 
are no longer able to progress toward 
world communization and world 
domination by their usual means of 
false promises, subversion, and ter- 
ror. Even then, a prior condition will 
be the possession of a stockpile of 
nuclear weapons which the Soviets 
believe is large enough to assure 
that their initial sneak attack would 
be decisive. 

We can deal successfully with the 
Soviets only through strength. We 
can hope for a peaceful solution but 
must not let our guard down until 
it is achieved—until peaceful actions 
Support peaceful words—and on a 
lasting basis. When they have built 
up a stockpile of A-bombs which 
they, at that time; would consider 
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We cannot match the Soviets man for man. If we should 


have to fight, we should be prepared to do it from 


the neck up and not from the neck down 


By James H. Doolittle 


adequate for a decisive attack against 
us, it is imperative that our science 
and technology, has, ‘by then, de- 
vised and developed an adequate 
defense, and more powerful weapons 
with which to strike back. 

Ideally, all our weapons should 
be, and should continue to be, qual- 
itatively superior to those in the 
Soviet arsenal. Our air superiority 
fighters should be able to shoot down 
Soviet air superiority fighters. Our 
early warning radar net should be 
able to detect an attack by the best 
Soviet bombers and direct our inter- 
ceptors to a position where they can 
shoot the attackers down short of 
their targets. Our bombers should 
continue to be able to penetrate 
Soviet defenses and accomplish their 
mission of destroying the source of 
their military power. 

When the Soviets have atomic 
bombs in quantity we should have 
bombs of much greater force in 
quantity. 

We must beat them to the super- 
sonic fighter, the supersonic bomber, 
the pilotless fighter, the long-range 
controlled air missile, the hypersonic 
ground-to-air missile to intercept 
their supersonic long-range missiles 
and we must beat them to the hyper- 
sonic or ballistic long-range missile. 

We are doing research and de- 
velopment on all of these. Real prog- 
ress has been made but practical suc- 


cess with some is farther away than 
“just around the corner.” Our rate 
of progress is limited by what is 
known as the “state of the art.” At 
any juncture in time, the capabilities 
of the weapons we can build are 
necessarily restricted by the limita- 
tions of our scientific knowledge. As 
we learn more, our scientific horizons 


are pushed forward, are broadened, ° 


and by taking full advantage of the 
new knowledge we can fly a little 
faster, a little higher, and a little 
farther. Our electronic equipment 
becomes more accurate and more 
reliable. Our armament becomes 
more deadly. 

Normally, progress is gradual and 
slow even though the effort ex- 
pended may be great. There is really 
no such thing as a sudden scientific 
break-through. Even the truly rev- 
olutionary atomic bomb was the cul- 
mination of many years of slowly 
acquired scientific and _ technical 
knowledge. So called push-button 
warfare is yet some distance ahead 
of us. We will have piloted airplanes 
for a long time to come. 

I am confident that, if we deter- 
mine to do so, we can stay ahead 
of the Soviet Union in the pursuit 


of scientific and technological knowI-. 


edge. So long as we do, we can 

avoid an economically crippling all- 

out armament race. But we can pur- 
(Continued. on following page) - 
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sue this policy successfully only 
while we continue to maintain a 
modern air force-in-being large 
enough to assure that a Soviet sneak 
attack will not be decisive, and capa- 
ble of an immediate devastating 
counterattack. 

Our production capacity is one of 
our great national assets. To take full 
advantage of it in the future we 
must devise and design now the 
equipment that we may wish to 
mass-produce five or ten years hence. 
If we do not, we may find ourselves 
turning out large quantities of equip- 


improvements continuously, after the 
assembly line is in motion, we will 
seriously lessen our output. If we 
endeavor to produce the ideal article 
we will inevitably discover how we 
might improve it before it has been 
completed, and consequently never 
finish it. 

This is not to say that a model 
in production should not be im- 
proved upon. A parallel program of 
development must proceed alongside 
the production program. At desig- 
nated and not too frequent intervals 
cumulative improvements and mod- 


Better performance in a combat plane means not 


only better flight characteristics but better 


guns and gunsights, better communications, better 


navigation and bombing systems and so on. 


Increasing complexity is the inevitable result. 


ment that is technically inferior, 
probably unsuitable, and _ possibly 
worthless. 

The “lead time” between the con- 
ception of a weapon and its avail- 
ability for use is often underesti- 
mated. For modern, complex aero- 
nautical equipment, this is from five 
to ten years. The North American 
F-86—the only plane in combat units 
today capable of fighting the MIG- 
15 successfully—came off the draw- 
ing boards in 1945. Our Convair 
B-36s, which will be in production 
for another year and a half, were 
conceived in 1939, entered in a de- 
sign competition in 1941, and first 
produced in 1947. 

Up to this point I have dealt pri- 
marily with research and develop- 
ment. Just as important are the prob- 
lems encountered when the decision 
is made to begin the quantity pro- 
duction of an airplane or a weapon 
created in prototype by the scientist 
and the engineer. 

Once production has been decided 
upon, we must be willing to proceed 
with the mass-production of that 
item, reassured by the knowledge 
that it is the-best we know how to 
make at the time. Research and de- 
velopment must not thereafter inter- 
fere unduly with the business of 
production. If we try to introduce 
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ifications must be fed into the pro- 
duction program and incorporated 
in the model. 

And now let me mention com- 
plexity. There is frequent comment 
in the press and elsewhere on the 
undeniable fact that Air Force 
equipment is becoming costlier, 
heavier, and more complex. The 
public is often told that this trend 
is bad, that it increases the tax bur- 
den, that it pampers the air crews, 
and that it even handicaps our pilots 
in combat. 

Actually, the enemy determines 
how complex our equipment must 
be. It must be better than his. Much 
of it must be able to operate in any 
part of the world, at any time, under 
any and all weather conditions. An 
airplane must be complex enough to 
accomplish its mission and bring the 
crew safely home. No matter how 
complex, equipment that increases 
the likelihood of a successful mission 
and that gives the aircrew a better 
chance of survival is desirable. 

Unfortunately—and we might as 
well face it—scientific and technolog- 
ical advances being made by the 
Soviet Union are forcing us to call 
for aircraft with better and better 
performance. Better over-all per- 
formance in a combat plane means 
not only better flight characteristics 
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but better guns and gunsights, bet- 
ter communications, better naviga- 
tion and bombing systems, and so 
on. Increasing complexity is the in- 
evitable result. 

I recently attended a conference 
in General Vandenberg’s office which 
brought together a number of com- 
bat pilots who recently had returned 
from Korea. Listening to their opin- 
ions on combat equipment was one 
of the most interesting experiences 
I have had in the Pentagon. These 
eager, superbly trained young men 
were intensely interested in their 
profession. They represented young 
American manhood at its best. It was 
impossible to rub elbows with them 
and not have faith in the ultimate 
victory of our cause. Nor could one 
fail to realize the great obligation to 
provide them with the best equip- 
ment that could be built. 

They were pleased with their 
eleven-to-one victory record in MIG 
Alley, but they were critical of the 
equipment they were flying—the F- 
86. They felt that with better equip- 
ment they could make the score 
twenty to one. They all wanted high- 
er performance and greater simplic- 
ity. But when we discussed arma- 
ment, computing sights, armor plate, 
self-sealing tanks, ejection seats, in- 
tegral starters, duplicate controls, 
emergency systems, parking brakes, 
and relief tubes; and when we con- 


sidered their elimination in the in- 


terests of lighter weight and greater 
simplicity, only the removal of the 
parking brakes, the relief tubes, and 
some armor plate were unanimously 
agreed upon. 

The organization of the Air Force 
indicates its recognition of the truth 
that the Air Force of tomorrow is as 
important as the Air Force of today, 
and that quality is as important as 
quantity. In Air Force Headquarters, 
there is a Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Development, who acts for the Chief 
of Staff in this area. He and his as- 
sistants and directors have a variety 
of tasks and responsibilities. 

First, they must match the devel- 
opments they estimate will culminate 
five, ten, or more years hence with 
the anticipated future requirements 
of the Air Force. In other words, 
they must arrive at a statement in 
broad engineering terms of the 
equipment they feel will be needed 
and can be produced at a date well 
beyond the all too short period en- 
compassed by budget planning. 

A second task is to relate these 
long term objectives to the continu- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BLOWER CLUTCH SELECTOR VALVE 


Avex quality and performance is consistently maintained —where 
it counts most—in the air. 

+ Avex Aircraft Equipment has answered the challenge of the 
exacting requirements for modern aircraft and surpasses all speci- 
fications right across the board. 

Aircraft manufacturers who specify Apet Hydraulic and Pneu- 
matic Control Equipment, Heater, Anti-Icing and Fuel System 
Equipment and Engine Accessories, prove the fact that ApEL’s 
reputation as designer and manufacturer of Aircraft Equipment 
is well deserved. 


Avex ...adding safety from take-off to landings 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA e HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
CANADA: RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, LIMITED 
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E JIMMY DOOLITTLE who 
speaks with authority, as in the 
accompanying article, on scientific 
development and its impact on na- 
tional security, speaks from first-hand 
experience on a variety of subjects. 
Like the pilot-navigator-bombar- 
dier-observer packed into one uni- 
form for our new jet bombers, James 


| Harold Doolittle, in current AF lingo, 
) is a “many-headed monster.” 


Stunt pilot, aeronautical engineer, 
combat leader, scientist, business ex- 
ecutive, air force commander, sales- 
man, technical consultant—all these, 
and more. And tops in each. 

“A Jack of all trades and a master 
of all trades,” writes Quentin Reyn- 
olds in The Amazing Mr. Doolittle 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 
City, 313 pp. $3.95). 

Jimmy Doolittle is as unlike the 
monster the general officer can be to 
his subordinates as any man who ever 
wore stars on his shoulders. As this 
book documents again and again, he 
is a GI’s general. 

The Amazing Mr. Doolittle pre- 
sents for the first time a comprehen- 
sive report on the Doolittle story. It 
ranges from his boyhood in a rough 
Alaskan town to his current part-time 
assignment as consultant on technical 
matters to the US Air Force’s Sec- 
retary and Chief of Staff. It covers 
the achievements and _ personality 
which have contributed so richly to 
aviation progress, to victory in war, 
and to Air Force development. 

This book, as the author states in 
the foreword, is a story which “fairly 
yelled to be put into print,” and it is 
an important contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the air age. At the 
same time, it is not the definitive 
document on this man. Doolittle is 
even more amazing than the book 
would have him. Those who know 
him only by reputation will enjoy this 
introduction to one of the most en- 
gaging personalities on the American 
scene. Those who know him person- 
ally will find the book a springboard 
for recalling other “reminds me of 
the time . . .” type of stories which 
help to round out his character. 

Many in both groups will be sur- 
prised to learn that Jimmy Doolittle’s 
greatest gamble in a life of “calcu- 
lated risks” may well have taken 
place in the 1930’s when he risked 
his whole career at Shell Oil, of 
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which he is now a vice president, on 
the thin chance that the War De- 
partment would standardize on 100- 
octane gasoline as its aviation fuel. 
He talked Shell- into this multi-mil- | 
lion dollar gamble and won, after 
many hectic experiences, to the bene- 
fit not only of Shell but of the entire 
Allied war effort. 

The report on the Tokyo Raid 
seems to fulfill the publisher’s prom- 
ise that it is the most complete story 
ever presented on this famous mis- 
sion. Doolittle’s stubborn objection 
to being awarded The Medal of Hon- 
or for leading this mission, as covered 
in the book, gets close to the real 
nature of the man who told General 
Marshall “I feel that I don’t deserve | 
it but I can tell you I'll spend the 
rest of my life trying to earn it.” 

No one, of course, except Doolittle 
himself, questions that award, and he 
has more than lived up to it as Com- 
manding General of the Northwest 
African Strategic Air Force and the 
mighty Eighth Air Force, and now as 
an Air Force consultant, an assign- 
ment which may, in the last analysis, 
overshadow in importance any of his 
remarkable achievements. 

Perhaps he lived up to the Medal 
of Honor most, in a war fought large- 
ly with citizen soldiers, as the epit- 
ome of the citizen commander. The 
“Mr.” in the title of this book is well 
put. Too few people realize that 
Jimmy Doolittle, who almost lost im- 
portant assignments during the war 
because he “didn’t fit into the mili- { 
tary tradition,” has been a Reserve } 
officer since 1930 (as Lieutenant 
General, he is now the ranking Re- 
servist in the nation). He has been 
a citizen first, soldier second. 

This is one of the reasons Jimmy 
Doolittle was a “natural” to sparkplug, 
in 1946, the formation of the Air 
Force Association, an independent 
citizen’s organization devoted to ade- 
quate air power for national security, | 
and a year later serve as its first 
president (he is now a permanent di- { 
rector and a member of the executive 4 
committee). The editors are especial- 
ly proud and appreciative of the im- 
portant part he has played in the de- 
velopment of Am Force Magazine. 

We have always found Mr. Doo- 
little truly amazing and predict that 
he has many more amazing years to 
come.—JHS 
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ous stream of requests from Air 
Force commands all over the world 
for improvements in existing equip- 
ment, for new equipment, and for 
new techniques. In so doing, the Of- 
fice of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Development, assures that develop- 
ment projects comprise a well-bal- 
anced program that takes careful 
consideration of the funds available 
and the estimated capabilities of the 
Soviet Union present and future. 

Finally, the various projects are 
grouped into integrated systems 
which must be complete and combat 
ready when required. Policies that 
will guide those who carry out the 
projects are decided upon and direc- 
tives to carry out the research and 
development work are issued. 

The work called for in these direc- 
tives is done under the supervision 
of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, whose headquarters 
are in Baltimore. Subordinate to this 
command are the several research 
and development centers which are 
scattered throughout the country. 
These centers evaluate the Air Force 
research and “development work, 
most of which is done under contract 
by private industry, by research or- 
ganizations, and by universities. 

It adds up to this—we who are in- 
volved in the Air Force research 
and development program have a 
double-barreled responsibility. To as- 
sure our nation’s survival we have, 
on the one hand, to develop existing 
equipment, as nea. as economically 
feasible, to the point where its actual 
performance approaches its theoreti- 
cally possible performance. On the 
other hand, we must not allow im- 
proving today’s equipment to con- 
sume too much of our energies and 
resources. We must conceive, devel- 
op and prepare for production and 
use the weapons that will be re- 
quired in future—new prototypes. So 
we in research and development 
must remain aware of and serve both 
the short-range and the long-range 
needs of the Air Force. For the time 
may come when our civilization will 
depend for its survival upon our air- 
power. 

Our ability to defend ourselves 
against an aggressor’s unprovoked 
and unannounced attack, and to re- 
dress the balance by the. swift an- 
nihilation of his capacity and will to 
wage war, depends upon our taking 
full advantage of the potentialities of 
science and technology today, tomor- 
row, and from now on.—END 

From a speech at AFA’s California 
Wing Convention.—The Editors. 
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BOUNDARY LAYER 
CONTROL TESTED 
IN NEW CESSNA 


System Shortens Landing and 
Take-Off Runs, Permits Greater 
Pay Loads, More Safety 














An important and definite step toward 
the relief—if not the solution—of take- 
off and landing problems of modern 
high-speed airplanes was taken re- 
cently in Wichita, Kansas, when 
Cessna Aircraft Company tested a 
converted Cessna 170 with a “bound- 
ary layer control” installation. 


Modified under contract with the 
— of — Research — the test 
ific dat i ° é 
verified the promise “ft ‘extreme™ hich Another, is development of the world’s first turboprop lightplane. 
reel yall od Se ce Also, Cessna experimentation on a new helicopter, continued 
definitely pointed the way toward production of the famous L-19 Army observation plane and 
praetical boundary layer control in- ‘ : : 
saihainns Wald ead meee deen manufacturing of assemblies for high-speed fighter and bomber 


en take-off and landing distances for planes. 


both military and commercial air- 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 





Boundary Layer Control is one of several military projects now 
speeding ahead at Cessna in Wichita. 








craft. 











IN ARMY OBSERVATIONS PLANES AND TURBOPROP RESEARCH... 














Watchman of the night. Though night shrouds 
battlefront, war goes on. Men and machines of { 
air become “blips” on radar scopes. Capt. R. 
Miller, 502d Tactical Control Group, must deci 
which is friendly. An unidentified “blip” will ser 
ble F-94 pilots, make night resound to jet bla 


SHOOTIN 


Hours of darkness are longer, 





lodding across untracked sky ... 
Gunner A/I1C M. E. Padilla scans night sky from waist blister of B-29. P g y 





A job of the night. A never-ending chore of the 
nightside in an aerial war is keeping the planes 
fueled. Here refueling an F-94 is A/2C R. L. Huber. | 
Tomorrow night it’s the same thing all over agait | 





Eye of the night. Housed in the bulbous nose of the F-94 
is the radar set that searches the night and fingers out 
enemy night fighters bent on destroying USAF bombers. 
The Starfire’s afterburner gives additional thrust on take- 
off and makes possible speedier interception of “bandits.” 








Business for to- 
night. Someone 
pressed the button, 
the scramble is on. 
F-94 pilots of the 
319th F-I Squadron 
dash from their 
ready room to their 
ships. Seconds later 
they’ll be airborne 
and searching for 
the intruder. It may 
be a foe, or it may 
be an allied pilot 
who, “head up and 
locked,” forgot to 
turn on his IFF 
— Identification, 
Friend or Foe. 


Out of the night. Capt. John P. Marion, jet 
jockey, and his radar observer, Lt. Wallace 
Henderson, doff the canopy of their F-94, 
They’ve just returned from a_ night-inter- 
ceptor mission over North Korea. Work over 
for tonight, they'll go out again tomorrow. 


lonesome when you’re in a B-29 
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Their vigil is from twilight to dawn and they 
have taken a little of the aloneness out of 
the night for B-29 crewmen. They’re the 
“Little Friends” —F-94s—who nightly stand by 
ready to scramble to the aid of B-29s 
stalked in Korean skies by Red interceptors. 
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Into the night. A Lockheed F-94 Starfire 
belches flame as it roars off in search 
of Red intruders prowling the Korean sky. 
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Small unprepared fields - even in combat 
zones, present few difficulties to Chase 
Assault Transports. Heavy duty howitzers, 
with crews and prime movers are delivered 
to front line areas by landing ready for 
immediate employment—no time lost dye 
to unpacking or reassembly. 


The Chase Assault Aircraft is the only 
‘plane designed for this specific function and 
has more than fulfilled the exacting require- 
ments of military necessity. 
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Wings For Peace 


by Brigadier General Bonner Fellers, 
USA, Ret. 
Henry Regnery Co., 255 pp., $3.50 





“This is the first book to be written 
by a ground force general which views 
the Air Force as the key instrument for 
peace.” 

So states the publisher of Wings For 
Peace: A Primer For A New Defense 
by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, USA, Ret. 

The author is an infantryman by 
trade and, according to Constantine 
Brown, veteran Washington columnist, 
has had a distinguished career. “Before 
joining General MacArthur’s staff in the 
Far East (as Chief of Psychological 
Warfare) he was military attache at 
Cairo,” Brown reports. “He predicted 
the imminent fall of Tobruk at a time 
when Prime Minister Churchill was in 
Washington assuring Presdent Roose- 
velt that that fortress in Libya was im- 
pregnable and ‘ten Rommels’ could not 
conquer it. Fellers also was one of the 
few military men who warned the Pen- 
tagon in the summer of 1951 that a 
Nazi victory in Russia was highly ques- 
tionable.” 

Wings For Peace presents a com- 
manding argument for the thesis that 
our salvation depends largely on strate- 
gic airpower, that our defense effort is 
being awakened by misplaced emphasis 
on ground power, that the assignment 
of a major offensive role to carrier-based 
aviation is like sending a boy to do a 
man’s job. 

This argument by a ground force 
general is of more than usual impor- 
tance in light of the decisions of the 
Eisenhower administration as embodied 
in the new defense budget. This pro- 
gram further stretches out the Air Force 
program, recognizes a major offensive 
role for carriers by recommending funds 
for another supercarrier, and for the 
first time since fiscal 1951 presents a 
budget in which the Army would re- 
ceive a larger appropriation (by $2 bil- 
lion) than the Air Force. 

General Fellers has some ideas of his 
own on the defense budget. He would, 
for example, spend more than _ two- 
thirds of the total budget on building 
American global air superiority, with 
the remaining one-third going to “the 
supporting arms, the Army and Navy.” 
Thus, -in the administration’s new de- 
fense budget of $36 billion, he would 
presumably allocate some $24 billion 
to the Air Force, which actually is given 
$11,688,000, or less than half of that. 
In fact, the administration’s budget pro- 
vides two-thirds of the total appropria- 
tion to Army, Navy and Department of 
Defense, one-third to the Air Force— 
just the reverse of General Fellers’ pro- 
posal. 

Since airpower would receive far less 
under the Eisenhower budget than was 
scheduled for the next fiscal year under 
the Truman budget, it can be assumed 
that General Fellers must feel that the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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BOOKSHELF. 


situation is even worse than it was at 
the time he appraised the Truman mili- 
tary program for this book. His ap- 
praisal included these danger signals: 

“Our present supply of long-range 
bombers is so small that all would be 
lost in a few weeks of war. 

“Our interceptor fighter force is too 
small to offer even reasonable defense 
to the great industrial centers of the 
United States. 

“Our anti-aircraft defenses at home 
are utterly inadequate. 

“Our coastal defense against Russian 
submarines has not been solved. 

“Defense of our pivotal strategic 
bases has not been provided in Alaska, 
Greenland, Iceland, Labrador, the 
Azores and North Africa. 

“Proper air cover for NATO ground 
forces.is not even on order.” 

General Fellers gets at the heart of 
the problem when he writes: 

“Despite the $111.5 billion obligated 
for military purposes since the Korean 
War started, our military structure to- 
day is an all-purpose conglomerate. It 
reflects the roles and missions required 
of it in the last two world wars. It is 
not designed to perform the major mili- 
tary roles essential to our survival dur- 
ing the early phases of a World 
War III. . . . The Kremlin could scarce- 
ly do a better job of diffusing our 
strength than we have done ourselves. 
This is not astonishing, because it has 
been done largely according to the 
Kremlin plan. By reacting defensively 


to its every move, we have yielded . 


the initiative and done whatever the 
Kremlin wanted to make us do.” 

If General Fellers could write these 
words in reaction to the Truman mili- 
tary program, he could, with consis- 
tency, underline them in terms of the 
Eisenhower program. 

In light of the new defense budget, 
Wings For Peace becomes “must” read- 
ing for all who are seriously interested 
in our security position. 

Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn in a 
highly favorable review of this book, 
quotes General Fellers in a summary 
statement as follows: 

“Figuratively speaking, our defense 
policy since 1947 has been to build up 
our bow-and-arrow attack of massed 
ground forces, while neglecting and 
submerging the intercontinental bomber 
—the only weapon we have capable of 
striking at the very heart of an enemy. 
. . . The real defense job remains to 
be done. When do we start? When 
shall we stop pouring billions upon 
billions down the Pentagon rathole of 
‘an eventual climactic ground attack?’ ” 

The Congressman comments: 

“Is the air age here? Or is the Penta- 
gon still living with the textbooks of 
Hannibal and Caesar?” 

As the military program of the new 
administration evolves, these become 
vital questions for every American. 
General Fellers, who knows his Penta- 
gon from first-hand experience, does 
a good job of answering them.-END 
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As aircraft behavior at sub-sonic and 
super-sonic speeds becomes more and more 
complex, the need for thorough 
on-the-ground flight training becomes ever 
more vital to the success of the 

Air Training Program. At the same time 
the simulation of these complex flight 
conditions demands infinite precision. 


Link Electronic Equipment simulates 

with infinite precision every power and 
aerodynamic factor that influences take-off, 
flight and landing . . . speed, direction, 
rate of climb, effect of fuel consumption 
on trim, flight position, deviation and 

a host of others. 


This infinite precision is built into all 

Link Electronic Equipment. Link Jet Trainers 
operate with the dependable certainty of 

the simplest mechanism. Yet they duplicate 
exactly the “in air” conditions of today’s 

most advanced aircraft. 
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You are looking at the 
makings of a crash. But it 
won’t happen. Through the 
darkness a new Aircraft 
ieolelelma-N7-tol (to Meme! altel ia : 
range directly in the flight path. Now 
the pilot is climbing to clear it. 


Like a powerful telescope, this 
advanced-type radar equipment enables 
the pilot to study obstacles ‘’close-up’’— 
in a choice cf five different ranges be- 
tween 5 and 200 miles. Here is a com- 
pact lightweight radar that will readily 
indicate mougtains and near-by aircraft. 
It can locate thunderheads and other 
cloud formations—permit the pilot to 
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navigate a safe course. It 
can map terrains, showing 
the pilot the salient char- 
acteristics of the ground 
he’s flying over. It can help 
the pilot keep his plane on the desired 
flight path. It can even be used as a 
visual check against the landing and 
approach instruments in his plane. 


This new Aircraft Radar, made by 
RCA for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
relalehint-tan icra alalicel MelaaliNZ-Vul-lalm cold acxe! 
out in close co-operation with the mili- 
tary to insure U.S. supremacy in elec- 
tronics. Meet the RCA engineers and field 
technicians in your branch of service. 


CAMDEN. N.J. 
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'Chute-Popping Aids Stopping 


On both sides of the Atlantic aero-engineers have come up with a 
new way of stopping jets before they use up all the runway. The 
answer is a ribbon-parachute packed in a compartment below the 
vertical fin. Being para-braked above are an RAF Avro Vulcan 
(top), delta-wing, super-priority medium bomber, and a Lockheed 
F-94C Starfire, all-weather jet. Ribbon ’chutes take the opening 
shock better than conventional ’chutes and fold smaller. The F-94’s 
‘chute makes stops possible in half the distance formerly taken. 
They can be used 100 times. Note the Starfire’s new pointed, plas- 
tic radome, replacing the earlier bulb-like nose. 


X-1A Ready for Supersonic Tests 


The USAF’s latest assault on the sonic barrier will be in Bell Air- 
craft's X-1A, rocket-powered airplane that is hoped will hit Mach 2. 
The plane’s rocket engine, built by Reaction Motors, Inc., is fueled 
with liquid oxygen and an alcohol-water mixture. Project pilot for 
the X-1A is Maj. Charles Yeager, world’s first supersonic pilot, who 
cracked the barrier in 1947 in the Bell X-1. That historic aircraft is 
now in the Smithsonian Institute’s Air Museum in Washington, 
D. C. After initial tests by Bell pilots, the X-1A will be turned over 
to the Air Research and Development Command. 








Sabrejet Flight Simulator 


The AF has placed a second order for these units which 
can simulate every condition an F-86 pilot might encoun- 
ter. A development of the Engineering & Research Corp., 
the simulator is complete in every detail, can even repro- 
duce operations of the Sabrejet’s radar fire control system. 


Navy's New T-28B Tested 


Above, first flight of North American’s advanced, single- 
engine trainer for the Navy. Its 1,425-hp Wright R-1820 
engine gives it 346 mph anda 35,500-ft. service ceiling. 


Two-Way Communication 


“Maskfones” developed by Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
speed cleanirg underground storage tanks at Tinker AFB 
by permitting workmen to keep in touch with surface. 





























need GYROS ? 


Giannini makes them z 
FREE e VERTICAL e DIRECTIONAL e RATE id 


Write us about your gyro problems, both A.C. and D.C. FE 





G. M. GIANNINI & CO., INC., PASADENA 1, CALIF. 
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- . . from prevailing board rates which apply 
in your territory can be YOURS on this 
complete, low cost Automobile Insurance 
Policy. GOVERNMENT SERVICES IN- 
SURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with 
a highly selected and specialized class of 
policy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage, liability 
+ - «+ Medical payments . accidental 
death . . . comprehensive personal liability 
- comprehensive fire and theft coverage. 
Covers collision damage to your car. Covers 
towing. Remember, once a_ policy 
holder, INSURANCE is always avail- 
able to YOU! Former Air Force men 
who know your problems handle your 
policies. Available ONLY to officers and 
Ist 3-grades non-commissioned officers. 









bel ehy 4, fe) Ge) CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 






This Floater Policy covers everything personal 
anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. It protects 
your household goods, clothing, uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and valuable personal 

effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 

Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Not Affiliated With United States Government - 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS! i 
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Tip 


Last year sixteen aircraft were flown ninety hours to blow 
rain and dew off cherry trees. Eight others were used to knock 
ripe fruit off trees with their prop wash. And 35,000 hours of 
flying were accounted for by planes blasting leaves off cotton 
plants to help speed the work of mechanical cotton pickers. 


2 * * 


These and other facts about the work being done by 
America’s lightplanes are compiled by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, which reports that aerial advertising takes 
about 12,000 hours of flying time in the course of a year. 
Rain-making attempts by seeding clouds from airplanes 
involve something like 2,600 hours of flying a year. 


= 2 * 


More than 5,000 hours of small aircraft use is devoted to 
chasing birds from rice fields. Birds roosting in rice-growing 


Y 
as ‘sf 
_ 
L \\ ‘ 
Y 





areas often break the stems of the plants and cause extensive 
damage. 
* % Ss 
About 400 acres of alfalfa grown at the city airport in Topeka, 
Kansas, last year boosted airport revenues by nearly $8,000. 
* % * 


In-flight refueling may become of great importance to 
future non-stop flights between New York and Europe, 
because of the heavy fuel requirements of the jets. So 
far more than fifty scheduled transatlantic flights have 
been made with mid-air refueling. 


od * * 


Want a fast round-the-world jaunt by scheduled airline? You 
can leave New York at 11:30 Tuesday night and be back in the 
Bronx by Saturday. It’s India on Thursday, Japan on Friday, 
California Saturday morning, and New York by 9:50 that eve- 
ning. 

* * * 

An airborne state trooper operating in Oklahoma claims that 
with his airplane he can catch seven times as many speeding 
motorists as was possible with a patrol car. As many as 3,500 





unsuspecting speedsters per year can be apprehended from 
above, and the folks that travel up to 90 and 100 mph don’t get 
away from the air arm of the law. 

* * = 


According to Braniff Airways, the average airline captain 
on domestic runs is pushing forty years, and forty-five is 
the ripe old average for captains operating internationally. 
Both are poor matrimonial prospects, with ninety-eight out 
of 100 spoken for. 

By Wilfred Owen 
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20e- ; Right néw, DuMont Laboratories are producing cathode-ray tubes 

4 that perform unbelievable wonders. Here are tubes that make it possible 
i i to multiply light 10,000,000 times . .. measure time to 1/100,000,000th 
500 of a second ... store up and recall 50,000 different facts! 

















| With the full possibilities of these amazing tubes yet unknown, 
science, industry and defense look to the Du Mont Research Laboratories 
for future electronic marvels. Here, also, men seeking a career 


in electronics will best realize their ambitions. For DuMont 





a permits no limit on progress in this great new field. 
WINDOWS TO TOMORROW 


At this testing point, Du Mont scientists predict 


rom : a 

get the capacities of new tube marvels. They are 

| ; then returned for further improvement, or ad- } 
: vanced to commercial production. 

tain 
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Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, New Jersey || 
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Powerful Allison Team 
Used in all Four U.S. 
Turbine-Propeller Planes 


Turbine-driven propellers solve many urgent 
needs for truly high performing aircraft. They 
provide the answer to the desired combination 
of heavy payload, higher speed and longer range. 
Yet turbine engines, plus propellers, permit 
take-off and landing from shorter runways. 


Out in front and pioneering to prove the place of 
turboprops in today’s and tomorrow’s aviation 
spectrum are three U.S. Navy aircraft powered 
with six-bladed contra-rotation Aeroprops and 
Allison T40 twin turboprop engines. 


Serving with all three is America’s only com- 
mercial-type turbine transport—the Allison 
Turboliner. Equipped with Aeroprop four-bladed 
propellers and Allison turboprop engines, it is 
General Motors’ contribution to the proof- 
testing of turbines and propellers in a broad band 
of military and commercial aircraft applications. 


bod 


bod 


' Aeroproducts | 


ALLISON DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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q i ' A new British bomber, the Handley Page Victor, re- one of the recent A-bomb shoots at Yucca Flats, Nev., | j 
j | ‘cently taken off the secret list, has controls on the leading two QF-80s penetrated the atomic cloud at about 30,000 

| edge of its “scimitar” or “crescent” wing. These high lift feet. Each carried sixty mice and two monkeys for bio- 
; slats are located along the thin outer section of the wing medical studies. The drones afterward landed safely at | 
j where there’s little or no sweepback as there is on inboard Indian Springs AFB. \ 





portions. The Victor, which is powered by four Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphires, joins the Vickers Valiant and the Avro 





Boeing is in production on a recon version of the B-47 











old F-80 Shooting Star, has been retired from combat in missiles that will fly about 4,600 mph, nearly seven 
the Far East, but a late version of the Lockheed plane times the speed of sound. 


Vulcan in Britain’s stable of new bombers. Stratojet, with deliveries scheduled to begin later this year. | 
Chance Vought has received a Navy letter of intent A rocket able to travel four times the speed of 

for an attack version of the twin-jet F-7U3 Cutlass. sound? That’s about 2,700 mph. Dr. Jerome C. ; 

The new carrier-based plane has been designated Hunsaker, NACA chairman, told a Congressional i 

‘ the A-2U. subcommittee recently that the Armed Forces have i 

; developed such a rocket. He also urged the sub- j 

An aging workhorse of the Korean war, the nine-year- committee to approve research facilities for guided i 





| has been put to work in a new job—as a pilotless drone . 
in A-bomb tests in Nevada. F-80s were the first jets to A new, all synthetic lubricant for jet engines, the first 
see action in Korea and at that time were the hottest to meet military specifications, has been developed by 


things in the Korean skies. They were eclipsed by the Standard Oil and may help push tomorrow’s more power- 
arrival in November 1950 of the Red MIG-15s and there- ful jet engines to higher altitudes and faster speeds. Jets 





iene 


: after were assigned daylight bombing and close support present a tough lubrication problem, since at 40,000 feet 

missions. But F-80s tangled with MIGs a number of times the outside air gets down to 65 below zero. But the cen- 
and scored some victories. With the change-over last month tral bearing of a jet rotator shaft operates at temperatures 
: of the last F-80 unit in Korea—the Eighth Fighter Wing— higher than 450 degrees above. Your lubricant has to 
to Sabres, the oldest US jet left in Korea became the F-84 operate efficiently at these extremes. No mineral lubricant 


Thunderjet. The Shooting Star’s new role (as the QF- has been found that will. But 10,000 test hours on the 
80 drone) is made possible by a Sperry robot system that synthetic lubricant, both here and in England have shown, 
permits the drone to be directed from a pair of ground Standard Oil scientists say, that it’s as good or better than 
stations or from a nearby jet “director” plane. During any of the conventional mineral oil. 
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A HARVEST OF 
HAND RADIOTELEPHONES 


The subminiature tube, a Raytheon de- 
velopment, made possible this lighter, 
\ | more compact hand transmitter-receiver 
, 


AN/PRC-6. Raytheon developed and is 
mass-producing this equipment ... an- RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Contractors to the Armed Services 





mei 


other Raytheon contribution to improve | 
the effectiveness of our Armed Forces. WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sunrise Memorial Services 


THURSDAY—AUGUST 20 

10:00 AM: AFA Leaders Meeting 
2:00 PM: Opening Business Session 
7:30 PM: Second Business Session 


FRIDAY—AUGUST 21 
8:00 AM: Commanders’ Breakfast* 
10:00 AM: Industrial Symposium 
Ladies Aux. Bus. Session 
12:30 PM: Ind’l Symposium Luncheon* 
Ladies Fashion Luncheon 
2:45 PM: Industrial Symposium 
Ladies Aux. Bus. Session 
6:00 PM: Reunion Cocktail Party 
10:00 PM: Annual Airpower Ball 


SATURDAY—AUGUST 22 

9:00 AM: Third Business Session 
12:30 PM: Unit Reunion Luncheons* 
2:30 PM: Final Business Session 
7:30 PM: Annual Airpower Banquet 


SUNDAY—AUGUST 23 
8:30 AM: Sunrise Memorial Services 
10:30 AM: Airpower Brunch 


REGISTRATION FEE: Members: $15.00 
Non-Members: $20.00 
Fee includes all functions except * 


RESERVE YOUR ROOM 








in Arlington National Cemetery will climax 


The Air Force Association will pay 
tribute to deceased and missing airmen 
in a sunrise memorial service in the 
Arlington National Cemetery Amphi- 
theatre, Sunday morning, August 28, last 
day of the 1953 National Convention. 
The Chaplain Division of AFA is in 
charge of the ceremony. 

Following the services in the Amphi- 
theatre, Convention delegates and guests 
will witness the placing of a wreath on 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and 
on the grave of the late General Hap 
Arnold in memory of all airmen who 
gave their lives in the service of their 
country. 

Friday, second day of the Convention, 
has been set aside for a day-long Indus- 
trial Symposium, including a luncheon. 
Top leaders in government, industry, 
and labor will discuss how their activi- 
ties relate to our airpower build-up. 

The Airpower Ball Friday evening 
will feature two orchestras, Miss AFA 
and her court of airline hostesses, and 
a special floor show. Friday, Ladies Day, 
will feature a luncheon and fashion 
show for the ladies. 


~ 






The following four groups have made 
plans for reunions at the AFA Conven- 
tion in Washington, August 20-23: 


CHAPLAINS 

Chaplain Albert C. Schiff, Jr. 
Hdgs., Civil Air Patrol 
Bolling Air Force Base 
Washington, D. C. 


MEDICS 


“Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., M.D. 
‘500 Fifth Avenue, Suite 5130 


New York 36, N. Y. 


NIGHT FIGHTERS 

Winston W. Kratz 

1500 Mission Canyon Road 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FIRST AIR COMMANDO GROUP 
John R. Alison 

816 Chestnut Street 
Redwood City, Calif. 


NOTE: If you would like to have a re- 
union of your outfit, write AFA, 1424 
K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Three famous Washington hotels have been reserved for 
AFA’s 1953 Convention. They are the Statler, which will 
be Convention Headquarters, the Mayflower, and the 
Ambassador. AFA will not operate a housing bureau for 
the Convention. Delegates and Guests should request ac- 
commodations directly from the hotel of their first choice. 
A first and second choice of hotels should be listed. 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 
August 20-21-22-23, 1953 


(Please Print) 


EARLY FOR THE CONVENTION AND REUNION 


Rates Single Room Double Room Twin Room 
Statler $7.00-15.00 $10.50-15.00 $11.00-17.00 
Mayflower 6.50-16.50  12.50-18.50 13.00-19.50 


Ambassador 5.00- 9.00 7.50-10.50 8.50-12.00 


Suites: 1 Bed/Rm.: 23.00-37.50 2 Bed/Rm.: 36.00-55.50 


MAIL DIRECTLY TO: 


Reservations Manager 
(Name of hoiel of first choice) 


Washington, D. C. 




















NAME OF PERSON(S) SHARING ROOM: 


NAME (Please list two choices of hotels) 
ADDRESS CHOICE: HOTEL DESIRED: 
CITY STATE First 

ARRIVAL DATE HOUR______—_= Second 

DEPARTURE DATE HOUR 








TYPE ROOM DESIRED 


[] Single [] Double [] Twin 





O Suite—Number of Bedrooms____ 


Desired rate per day: $ * 








*Room available at rate nearest that requested will be assigned. i 
ee ee | 
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B.. it needn’t be! Vaive clearance 
trouble, with resulting fuel and power 
waste, is easily detected by the Sperry 
Engine Analyzer. By using vibration 
analysis to check each cylinder under 
normal operating conditions, valve 
clearances can be adjusted for smoother 
engine performance. Result .. . engines 
develop full power—run cooler—use less 
fuel—last longer. 


Vibration analysis, exclusive with 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer, can be 
employed either in flight or on the 
ground. When using the Engine Ana- 
lyzer, valve clearance can be easily 
checked at each inspection and over- 
haul—a profitable procedure for airlines 
and executive aircraft operators. 


This valve is a Spendthrift 


In addition to vibration analysis, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer also provides 
detailed ignition analysis. It imme- 
diately detects, locates and identifies 
irregularities in aircraft power plants— 
either during flight or on the ground. 
Aside from saving ground maintenance 
time, the Engine Analyzer enables 
the flight engineer to maintain proper 
operating conditions at all times 
and prevents unnecessary component 
replacements. 


Our nearest district office will give 
you complete data upon request. 





SPERRY PORTABLE ENGINE ANALYZER 





ENGINE ANALYZER 1S MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER JOHN E, 
LINDBERG, JR. PAT. NO. 2518427. OTHER U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
PENDING, 


HAR GYRUSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « CLEVELAND ¢« NEW ORLEANS * BROOKLYN « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE « SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA ¢ SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


























with this new 


HIGH-and-LOW Limit 
VAPOR 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


ducts are 
e NEVER HOTTER THAN SAFE! 
e NEVER COOLER THAN SAFE! 


Vapor’s new, compact electronic cabin 
temperature control gives vital two-way 
protection—saves space and weight. 
Switch is adjustable through a tem- 
perature range (frequently 40°-80°), 
with a manual override top and bottom 
within fixed over-all limits. Limit por- 
tions of control function even when 
switch is placed in override position, 
thus assuring continuous protection. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


And here’s simplicity! Both limit-sens- 
ing elements may be contained within a 
single housing, and—where only one 
limit is desired—the limit-sensing ele- 
ment may become a part of the cabin 
anticipator. 

All modern Vapor temperature con- 
trols—electronic or mercury-tube—are 
the quality products of specialization in 
exacting “vehicle” heating. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate with 


yours in design or selection for any ° 


requirement. 





VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK + ST.PAUL + DENVER + ST.LOUIS 
ATLANTA + WASHINGTON + PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE 
RICHMOND MONTREAL + LOS ANGELES 
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FAREWELL TO ARMS—AF THAT IS 


Thwarted for years by endless policy changes, this die-. 


hard is now turning to another branch of the service 


Good-bye to the Air Force! My re- 
serve enlistment expired in March 53 
after 9% years of struggle with cataclys- 
mic switches in Air Force policy. Is my 
disillusionment only a sham? Judge from 
the facts. 

As a “young man of seventeen” I en- 
listed in the Air Cadet Reserve in 
November 1943. Called when eighteen, 
I was at once washed-out on the pilot 
psycho-motor tests and trained as an 
AACS radio operator. Twenty-three 
months later I was discharged as a cor- 
poral. Undaunted, and still greatly de- 
siring to be commissioned despite my 
setback, I enlisted in the Reserve and 
started taking extension courses like 
mad. You may remember AF Reg. 45-19 
under which reserve personnel could be 
commissioned if they had served at least 
one year during WW II, held a college 
degree, and completed the Ten Series 
Extension Course. Well, after practically 
completing the entire Ten Series (this 
was around my second year of college), 
it was announced that this was no longer 
necessary for direct commissions. When 
the Korean war struck I had earned 101 
college credits, nineteen short of a de- 
gree—and short of my commission I 
must add. 

I applied for OCS, and after many, 
many examinations and interviews fully 
qualified. Then, one fine morning about 
three months after my initial applica- 
tion, all my papers were returned with 
a nice letter saying that OCS was filled 
up with college graduates (non-reserv- 
ists, of course)—apply again in six 
months! Shocked, but undaunted still, I 
applied for navigator training. More ex- 
aminations, interviews, etc., and I fully 
qualified. Offered the inducement of an 
early call, I signed up for the first radar 
observer class. During this time I was 
finishing up my college work and re- 
ceived my AB degree in June 1951. A 
few days after graduation I was notified 
that I could not be called to a class be- 
fore April 1952! 

Not being endowed with unlimited 
youth, I decided to apply at once under 
my old friend, AF Reg. 45-19. As you 
will suspect by now, it had been re- 
scinded two months before. However, a 
new regulation said that you could re- 
ceive a direct appointment if you held 
a degree plus one year of business ex- 
perience in an executive capacity. De- 
ciding that I was too old to wait ten 
months for a class, I withdrew my 
aviation cadet application and _pro- 
ceeded to rack up appropriate business 
experience, intending to apply for a 
direct commission and serve in the Air 
Reserve. Upon satisfying the original 
requirements, I applied for my commis- 


sion. You know what happened. The 
regulation had been amended to state 
that you must go on active duty for two 
years upon receiving an appointment. 
Somewhat wearily I turned my back 
on the Air Force and settled down to 
wait for the expiration of my enlistment. 
Call me mister! 
Joseph L. Bowen 
Baltimore, Md. 


P.S. Never say die! I have in an applica- 
tion for an Army Reserve commission. 


Air Farce 


I’ve read the articles in your maga- 
zine and listened to all the gripes and 
complaints, but have never written any- 
thing myself. Your “Jet Blast” in the 
March issue has finally made me flip my 
lid. These articles were written and sug- 
gestions given under the guise of giving 
us a better and more efficient Air Force. 
Yet it doesn’t take much reading be- 
tween the lines to see that they are 


thinking of themselves and taking the - 


opportunity to kick at pilots. In view of 
this, may I say a few words in defense? 

First, of what use is an Air Force 
without pilots and other rated crew 
mémbers? It takes many duties on the 
ground to make the Air Force, but we 
haven’t reached the push-button stage 
yet. It still takes pilots. Yet some com- 
plain about pilots first and swivel-chair 
jockeys second. Swivel-chair men cannot 
fly airplanes, but pilots can hold down 
swivel-chair jobs. It’s been done, and 
efficiently, too. I continuously read of 
complaints against our flying pay, but 
who takes all the risks? How many 
swivel-chair men get killed as compared 
to flying personnel? Who flies the com- 
bat tours and does the fighting? Only 
pilots and rated crews, of course. It’s 
our job, yes, but I resent people who 
know nothing of hazard complaining 
about our extra pay. Some say flying isn’t 
hazardous any more. People who say 
that are usually people who do not fly! 
Flying is increasingly becoming more 
technical and cannot be compared to 

(Continued on page 61) 





LET’S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 


In “Jet Blasts’’ you can sound off on any 
subject you want. Each month we'll pick 
the letter or letters we feel will interest 
our readers most and pay $10 for each 
one printed. Please keep letters under 
500 words.—The Editors. 
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Star Performers 
in the NeW Super Constellation 


\ . « « SIMMONDS CAPACITANCE FUEL GAGES 


4 q 








‘Certain to set new records in speed, economy and range are 
Lockheed’s new Super Constellations with Wright Turbo 
Compound engines. Like their distinguished predecessors, these 
luxury liners are equipped with Simmonds capacitance fuel gages. 
From the day the latest Super Constellations are delivered to more 
than a dozen U.S. and foreign airlines, operating crews will have the ad- 
vantage of accuracy unsurpassed in fuel gaging — plus Simmonds’ com- 
plete field service. This includes clear, detailed instruction manuals, techni- 
cal bulletins and the unique visual aid location charts (illustrated above). 
Also available for initial instruction and routine checks is Simmonds’ i 
staff of expertly trained field engineers — strategically located throughout | 


rarer, 


coger 4 2 it SS RS a 


the U.S. and Europe. 

More U.S. commercial transport planes are equipped with Simmonds 
fuel gage systems than any other electronic type gage. For star per- 
formance, look to Simmonds — “first in electronic fuel gaging.” 


_ ___ Simmonds 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 
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Branch Offices: Glendale, California ® Dayton, Ohio © Dallas, Texas 


Manufacturing Divisions: Vergennes, Vermont ® Danbury, Conn. 


MAIN OFFICES: Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Sole Canadian Licensee: Simmonds Aerocessories of Canada, Ltd. 
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oy f OV gives you a complete variety of 


sizes and types of Synchros and Servo Motors 


WHATEVER THE NEED 
CHOOSE KETAY! 


Available as listed 


SYNCHRO, Size 16, O.D. 1.537”, 115 V, 400 Cycles 
(Transmitter, Receiver, Control Transformer) 
INDUCTION MOTOR, O.D. 1.750”, 3 phase 2 Pole, 

115 V, 60 Cycles 

SYNCHRO, Size 18, O.D. 1.750”, 115 V, 400 and 

60 Cycles (Transmitter, Receiver, Differential, 
Control Transformer) 

SERVO MOTOR, O.D. .937”, 26V, 400 Cycles 


SYNCHRO, O.D. 1.437”, 14.4 V and 26 V, 400 Cycles 
(Transmitter, Receiver, Resolver, Differential, 
Control Transformer) 

SERVO MOTOR Mk 7, O.D. 1.437”, 115 V. 400 

Cycles 
SYNCHRO, Type 1F or 1HG, O.D. 2.250” 115 V, 
60 Cycles ( Receiver, Transmitter) 
SYNCHRO, Size 31, O.D. 3.10”, 115 V 400 and 60 
Cycles (Transmitter, Receiver, Differential, 
Control Transformer) 
SYNCHRO, Size 23, O.D. 2.250”, 26 V and 115 V 400 
& 60 Cycles (Transmitter, Receiver, Resolver, 
Differential, Control Transformer) 
SYNCHRO, O.D. .937”, 26 V, 400 Cycles 
(Transmitter, Receiver, Resolver, Differential, 
Control Transformer) 
LINEAR TYPE CONTROL TRANSFORMER, O.D. 
1.625”, 26 V, 400 Cycles 
SYNCHRO, Size 11, O.D. 1.062”, 26 V and 115 V, 
400 Cycles (Transmitter, Receiver, Resolver, 
Differential, Control Transformer) 
SERVO MOTOR, O.D. 1.062”, 115 V, 400 Cycles 
SYNCHRO, Size 15, O.D. 1.437”, 26 V and 115 V, 
400 Cycles (Transmitter, Receiver, Resolver, 
Differential, Control Transformer) 
SYNCHRO, Size 19, O.D. 1.90”, 115 V, 400 Cycles 
(Transmitter, Receiver, Control Transformer) 


K eray offers high precision rotary and instrument components 
for most every need in the Armed Forces and Industry. As 

the world’s largest producer of government approved synchros, 
Ketay stands ready to solve your problems with a complete 

line of synchros, servos, magnetic amplifiers, computers 

and control systems. 


If you are searching for a specific size or type... if availability 
is a problem...if engineering counsel is needed... 
Ketay can help. Why not join us for an exploratory discussion 
of your particular problem. Write today to Dept. G 


eC | CORP, 


555 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 





KINETIX INSTRUMENT DIV. 
y DESIGN { RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT DIV. 
PACIFIC DIVISION 


DEVELOPMENT 12833 Simms Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 


TU Xa ft Tay ...0of precision instruments, components, and systems. 
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bus driving, and should not be paid for 
on such a basis. If flying is so simple, 
why does it take a year to train a mili- 
tary pilot? 

Second, they say make pilots fly their 
airplanes and use highly paid civilians 
and non-rated officers and airmen with 
college degrees to hold down the be- 
hind-the-line jobs and run the Air Force. 
Our army of civilians is much too large 
now; and as for the college degrees, 
does a degree in education, biology, or 
physical education make a man eligible 
to be a general overnight and run the 
whole show? Is a degree in a non-tech- 
nical field equal to ten years or more of 
active duty experience? I think not. 


Third, what of us who have over ten _ 


years of service and have flown as many 
as two combat tours and are now serv- 
ing a three-year tour in the Training 
Command as flying instructors? When 
we're too old to fly are they going to 
tells us there are no jobs for us because 
they’re all filled by civilians and swivel- 
chair men with degrees? Will they say, 
“Thank you for services rendered,” and 
kick us out before we have enough time 
for retirement? 

Those who make the plans had better 
think twice before such a thing shall 
come to pass, else we'll have a very 
efficient Air Force with no one to fly the 
airplanes. It’s beginning to look like the 
brightest. and securest future is on the 
ground. In which case we should drop 
the Air from the Air Force and call it 
just a Force, or maybe even a Farce! 


A Wondering USAF Captain & Pilot 


Combat-Ready AFRTC 


It is my considered opinion that this 
nation can afford the type of defense 
establishment that the present world 
crisis demands only by the use of 
adequately ‘equipped, organized, and 
manned Reserves. And by an organized 
Reserve, I do not mean a lot of names 
on cards with addresses and serial num- 
bers of bodies that may eventually be 
used as fillers in some other organiza- 
tion. I envision completely organized 
units made up largely of reserve per- 
sonnel, completely equipped and com- 
bat-ready. Such a program could be 
constructed by carrying the present 
AFRTC wing organizations to their logi- 
cal conclusion. 

To use the wing near Kansas City as 
an example, I would recommend that 
the 442d Troop Carrier Wing be a fully 
equipped troop carrier wing under the 
command of an active duty Air Force 
officer who could be held responsible 
for the organization’s training, etc. I 
would expect this wing to be made up 
of seventy-five to eighty percent inactive 
duty reserve personnel from the Kansas 
City area. This wing should be fully 
equipped and as combat-ready as any 
regular Air Force organization. It would 
be made up of .personnel who knew 

(Continued on page 63) 








SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Supplying the right answers to pilots and navigators 
by means of accurate, reliable instruments has been 
our work for more than twenty-four years. 


Su, AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 

S@ OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 

nf MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

SQ RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions to 
instrumentation and control problems. 
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LIQU IDOMETER Gravimetric and 


Volumetric Liquid Measuring Systems 











Capaci tor Type 


Liquidometer capacitor type fuel quantity 
measuring systems feature the simplest and 
most fundamentally straight-forward circuits. 


These systems can provide individual indi- 
cation or totalizing of fuel volume or weight, 
low level warning, fuel transfer switching, 
airplane center of gravity control and other 
auxiliary functions. 

One type measures the weight of fuel based 
on an assumed relationship between its density 
and its dielectric constant. Another type is in- 
dependent of fuel dielectric constant and is the 
only system which really gives “true” fuel 
weight indication. This type automatically com- 
bines the volume as measured by tank units 
and a dielectric reference condenser, with 
density as measured by a Liquidensitometer. 
An uncompensated type is also available. 


If desired, Liquidometer fuel weight measur- 
ing systems can be arranged to provide volu- 
metric “full’ tank indication, regardless of the 
type fuel or its temperature. This feature is of 
material benefit during ground or airborne 
refueling operations. 

Indicators, power units and tank units are 
rugged, compact and are of lightweight con- 
struction. They combine the features of sound 


progressive engineering, expert workmanship 
and best quality materials. 

















For more than three decades The Liquidometer Corpora- 
tion has concentrated almost exclusively on the research, 
design and manufacture of liquid quantity measurement 
systems.and the attendant installation and service prob- 
lems. This specialization has proved to be of great value 
to the aircraft industry which has used Liquidometer 
products extensively since 1929. 

In the capacitance method of fuel quantity measure- 
ment Liquidometer started extensive research back in 
1940. It was the first to recognize such needs as com- 
pensation for fuel dielectric and density differences, 
correction for variations in fuel levels caused by varying 
attitudes of aircraft, and tank unit characterization to 
provide uniformly spaced indicator graduations. 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORPORATION 


Long Island City 1, New York 
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JET BLASTS 


each other, knew their capabilities, 
whose organization and records were 
complete and as ready to move as any 
other Air Force unit. 

I recognize that such an organization 
is not feasible unless the Universal Mili- 
tary Training program, or some other 
similar legislation, provides compulsory 
membership. The cost of the physical 
plant for such an organization is sub- 
stantially less than the cost of a full, 
active duty outfit. The necessity for the- 
aters, laundry facilities, day room facili- 
ties, etc., is considerably reduced. The 
actual cost of maintaining such a pro- 
gram, once the physical plant is estab- 
lished, is less than one-third of the cost 
of maintaining a regular Air Force wing. 
The net result of this type of organiza- 
tion is that for X dollars, which may be 
available, the Air Force can have fifty 
percent more airpower available than 
under the present organization. I realize 
that this requires some basic change in 
the thinking of some of the top ranking 
officers in the staff, but I believe it is 
essential if we are to maintain the size 
Air Force presently demanded. 

Of a more immediate concern is the 
actual operation of the reserve organi- 
zation that presently exists. I was with 
the 442d Troop Carrier Wing from its 
origin up to the time it was ordered to 
active duty in March 1951. I found 
that one of the major problems was the 
anomalous, two-headed character of its 
command. I think immediate _ steps 
should be taken to eliminate the confu- 
sion which exists by having an AFRTC 
base commander and a reserve wing 
commander. It is almost axiomatic that 
divided responsibility means no respon- 
sibility. It would be my recommendation 
that the regular Air Force officer who 
is in charge of the reserve unit be the 
wing commander and responsible en- 
tirely for its direction, or that the re- 
serve wing commander be given full 
command authority, and the base com- 
mander only housekeeping duties. I 
much prefer the idea of having the full 
active duty officer in command of both 
the AFRTC unit and the reserve wing. 

Claude L. Rice 
Kansas City, Kan. 





Youth’s Plea 


I am one of the many youths who are 
seeing and hearing about the changes in 
modern aviation. All that we can do is 
sit and watch the changes. Why? Be- 
cause there aren’t many sources that 
could help us learn about aviation. Our 
only source is through books and maga- 
zines which many of us cannot get. 

Clubs and classes should be started 
to help teach us more about aviation. If 
there were more clubs started we would 
have more “air-minded youth.” 

Remember some day the youth will 
be running America. So, help our youth 
out. Keep America strong. 

John Hanle 
Steubenville, Ohio 
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PAINT BONDING 


ia 
MAKE 


YOUR PRODUCT 


DURABLE 


“GRANODINE”’® forms a zinc-iron 
phosphate-coating bond on sheet metal 
products—automobile bodies and fenders, 
refrigerator cabinets, etc.—for a durable, 
lustrous paint finish. 


“LITHOFORM’® makes paint stick to 
galvanized iron and other zinc and cad- 
mium surfaces. 

“ALODINE”,® the new ACP protective 
coating chemical for aluminum, anchors 
the paint finish and protects the metal. 


RUST PROOFING 


“PERMADINE”,® a zinc phosphate coat- 
ing chemical, forms on steel an oil-adsorp- 
tive coating which bonds rust-inhibiting 
oils such as “Granoleum.” 
“THERMOIL-GRANODINE’® a manga- 
nese-iron phosphate coating chemical, 
forms on steel a dense crystalline coating 
which, when oiled or painted, inhibits 
corrosion. 


| PROTECTION FOR 
/ FRICTION SURFACES 


The oiled “THERMOIL-GRANODINE” 
coating on pistons, piston rings, cranks, 
camshafts and other rubbing parts, allows 
safe break-in operation, eliminates metal- 
to-metal contact, maintains lubrication and 
reduces the danger of scuffing, scoring, 
galling, welding and tearing. 


i IMPROVED DRAWING 
tj AND COLD FORMING 


“GRANODRAW’® forms on_ pickled 
surfaces a tightly-bound adherent, zinc- 
iron phosphate coating which facilitates 
the cold mechanical deformation of steel, 
improves drawing, and lengthens die life. 


Send for descriptive folders and Government 
specifications chart on the above chemicals. 
Write or call for more information on these 
products, and advice on your own metal-work- 
ing problem. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


General Offices: Ambler, Penna. 


Niles, Calif. 


Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 
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You’re looking at a good reason 
why top plane builders are attain- 
ing faster, greater production. 
This photo shows a seamless 
tube hot-extruded by Curtiss- 
Wright froma forging of Barium’s 
Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. (the 
tube will become a hollow steel 
propeller blade). It’s this ability 
of suppliers to provide plane pro- 
ducers with vital raw materials, 
parts, complete assemblies, that 
helps boost aircraft output. 
Other Barium subsidiaries sup- 
ply the industry with the key com- 
ponents described in the captions 


below, gearbox assemblies, cylin- 
der liners, Fiberglas and mag- 
nesium wings, and many more. 

The group of strategically 
located companies known as 
Barium Steel Corporation serves 
aviation as a unified source for its 
needs in steel and other materials 
... controlling quality from blast 
furnace to end product, working 
as a self-contained unit to speed 
urgently needed orders. 

Barium can do the same for 
any industry. Write Barium at 25 
Broad St., New York City, for in- 
formation. No obligation. 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE. * CLYDE 1RON 
WORKS, INC.* CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * EAST 
COAST AERONAUTICS. INC, * ERIE BOLT AND NUT 
COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPINGCO. * GLOBE FORGE, 
INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL FORGE & STEEL, INC. 
JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING CO. * KERMATH LIMITED (CANADA) 
PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX IRON & STEEL CO 
WILEY MANUFACTURING CO 


“'ELYING BOXCAR” (C-119), Carrying 10,000 
Ibs. of cargo or equivalent weight in pas- 
sengers, is made by Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. with gear blanks produced 
by Barium’s Globe Forge, Inc. 


“STRATOFORTRESS” (B-52), heavy bomber, 
with inlet (for filling oil, fuel, water-alco- 
hol tanks) protected by a filler cap, made 
by Barium’s East Coast Aeronautics, Inc. 
Boeing Airplane Co. makes B-52s. 


“THUNDERJET” (F-84F), fighter-bomber, 
speeding on swept wings at 650 mph plus, 
uses hydraulic assemblies, manufactured 
for the builder, Republic Aviation Corp., 
by Barium’s Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 























—| MOBILIZATION NEWS | . BY JAKE CULPEPPER 


GREENBACKS — Reservists with training assignments should claim uniform 
allowance through local unit. Other eligible AF Reserve officers must 
apply "in duplicate" to one of the seven finance offices serving ConAC: 
Dobbins AFB, Ga.—for those living in Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N. Ce, 

S.- C., and Tenn. ; Atterbury AFB, Ind.—Colo., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kans., 
Neb., and Mo.; Brooks AFB, Tex.—Ark., La., N. Mex., Okla., and Tex.; 
2347 AFRIC, Long Beach Municipal Airport, Calif.—Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 
Mont., Neve, Ore., Utah, and Wash. ; 2230 AFRTC, Floyd Bennett Naval Air 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., Ne Je, Ne Ye, 

Re. I., and Vt.; 2252 AFRTC, Clinton County AFB, Del.-——Del., Ky., Md., 
Ohio, Pae, Vae, W. Va., and D. C.3 2473 AFRIC, General Billy Mitchell 
Field, Milwaukee, Wis.—Mich., Minn., N. D., S. D., Wis., and Wyo. 



































ACTIVE DUTY — "Two tour" Reservists in Ready Reserve, now safe from involun- 
. tary recall to active duty, will lose this deferment after June 30 if 
they retain Ready status. . . . Individuals who receive direct appoint-= 
ments in AF Reserve in the future must serve minimum period of three 
years in active service. Medical and Chaplain service appointees 

will continue to serve a minimum tour of two yearse . . . Another call 
for officers to fill instructor positions in the AF-ROTC program has 
gone out from Maxwell AFB, Ala. .. . A general shortage of linguists 
in Slavic and Oriental languages exists in AF. 











SUMMER TRAINING — Training locations and dates for AF Reserve wings have been 
scheduled as follows: 88th Air Depot Wing of New York City, August 
2-16, Robins AFB, Gae$ 65th Troop Carrier Wing, August 2-16, Mitchel 
AFB, N. Y.3; 434th Troop Carrier Wing, formerly 87th Troop Carrier Wing, 
July 5-19, Atterbury AFB, Ind. ; 435th Troop Carrier Wing,July 5-19, 








be Miami International Airport, Fla.; 94th Tactical Recon Wing, August 
i 2-16, Dobbins AFB, Ga.; 403d Troop Carrier Wing, August 13-27, 
~ : Portland International Airport, Ore. 


COMING UP — Twenty-four AF reserve wings will be trained by TAC during the 
next three years. Scheduled to get underway this summer, program is 
: part of AF Long Range Reserve Plane e « « CAP'S sixth annual Inter- 

\ ; national Cadet Exchange will begin July 19 when 120 CAP cadets meet in 

_ Washington to prepare for a three-week visit to sixteen foreign nations. 








BRIEFS — AF committee is attempting to set up a_plan whereby warrant officer 
grades may be integrated in the Reserve setup. . . . Hospitalized 
Reserve officers who declined indefinite term appointment will be 
afforded another opportunity to accept reappointment. . . . Mobilization 
assignees in non-rated training slots who are tunable to log the re- 
quired number of flying hours may ask to be excused from meeting this 
AFR 60-2 requirement. e e e President Eisenhower has signed a bill to 
continue letting GIs abroad bring home gifts and personal effects duty- 
free. . . . Group of lectures containing discussions on progress of 
military technology and trends in American economic and scientific 
methods has been published by Industrial College of Armed Forces, Wash-= 
ington, D. C. Copies of the lectures are available to AF Reserve 
officers upon request. 
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4 VETS — Loans for ex-GIs have topped the $20 billion mark. VA has approved 

Z 3,264,180 loans for homes, farms, and businesses totaling $20,349,872,750 
. Since beginning of the GI loan program in 1944. . . . Nearly two-thirds 

" y of the 84,000 veterans in training under K-Vet Bill have enrolled in 

d colleges and universities across the nation, a VA survey recently showed. 
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THE NEW LOOK 


IN AF MAINTENANCE 


Increasing reliance on civilian contractors is evidence of a new and 


N THE best tradition of American 
tree enterprise, private industry is 
dipping more and more into the 
maintenance side of the _ biggest 
business in the world—the United 
States Air Force. Right now, accord- 
ing to officials of the Air Materiel 
Command twenty-six percent of the 
kind of maintenance work formerly 
done by AF depots is contracted out 
to industry. By fiscal year 1955, they 
predict, this ratio will be hiked to 
forty-three percent. 

This increasing reliance on the 
civilian contractor is part and par- 
cel of a brand new approach to 
Air Force maintenance, an approach 
dictated to a great degree by the 
hard fact that there just aren't 
enough dollars to do things the old 
way. The new concept includes these 
points: 

@ Maintenance is being limited 
only to those things which must 
be done to make an aircraft fly its 
mission safely and efficiently. 

@ The various echelons of main- 
tenance are more clearly outlined. 
AF bases will handle organizational 
and field maintenance; the eight AF 
depots will repair and recondition 
tactical aircraft; civilian contractors 
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will maintain support-type aircraft. 

e@ AF depots are being set up to 
fill a “fireman” role. That is, their 
workload will be held to that which 
can be done on a one-shift basis. 
This leaves room for expansion in 
case of a sudden emergency, when 
the capacity of a depot can be 
tripled without additional construc- 
tion, merely by going to three shifts. 
Depots also are switching from the 
production-line type of operation to 
a more flexible “dock” type. In other 
words, each aircraft being over- 
hauled will be treated as an in- 
dividual patient rather than having 
to pass through the entire clinic. 

@ The prime manufacturer and 
his subcontractors in the future will 
be responsible for initial overhaul of 
new aircraft and related equipment. 

@ Air Materiel Command’s six air 
procurement districts will administer 
all maintenance contracts. 

Contract maintenance became in- 
evitable as a result of limitations on 


Photo above shows an AF C-54 being 
overhauled by Pacific Airmotive, 
Chino, Calif. PAC says workdock 
saves 2,000 man-hours per plane. 


different approach to the Air Force’s maintenance headaches 


new government construction. Work 
space at depots is critically short 
even now, and AMC expects the 
deficit to triple over the next two 
years. Right now the Air Force needs 
an estimated 10,300,000 square feet 
of aircraft maintenance space. It 
has only 4,600,000. The difference 
is made up through private contrac- 
tors. By 1955, predicts AMC, the 
defict will have swelled to 16 mil- 
lion square feet and nearly half 
(forty-three percent) of the main- 
tenance workload will be in the hands 
of contractors. 

Like almost everything in this 
vale of tears, contract maintenance 
has its price tag. In fiscal year 1952, 
for example, it cost the Air Force 
$97 million. The bill for fiscal 1953 
will be about $147 million. The new 
techniques are designed to cut these 
costs to the bone. 

One villain in the cost. picture 
was the way in which recondition- 
ing specifications were written. To 
make sure that each reconditioned 
aircraft went out of the shop in top 
condition, the overhaul specifications 
were written broadly enough and 
high enough to take care of the 

(Continued on page 69) 



























IMAGINATION 
IN ACTION! 


The “Locust” Developed in collaboration with 
Ordnance engineers, Marmon-Herrington built more 
than 1,000 “Locust” tanks during World War II. These 
were the world’s first airborne tanks, designed spe- 
cifically for surprise landings behind enemy lines. 
Possessed of remarkable mobility and firepower, they 
played a highly effective role in the European invasion. 
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@ The “Locust” is but one of hundreds of examples of how Marmon-Herrington’s 
engineering ingenuity has successfully solved some of the most vexing prob- 
lems of military transport. No matter how difficult your own requirements may 
seem, if mechanization is involved, the chances are strong that Marmon- 


Herrington can help you find the right answer. Let’s talk it over. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. * INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


MARMON-HERRINGTON —|/U2#auy Mtuchanization, 
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: COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY 


USED BY MOST LEADING 
AIR LINES THE WORLD OVER 


Around the globe and around the clock, air-line operators 
have come to depend on the Bendix Ignition Analyzer 
as the guardian of their ignition systems. 


The unfailing ability of the Bendix Ignition Analyzer to 
actually foresee the future by predicting the remaining 
life of individual spark plugs and by checking in ad- 
vance the efficiency of all ignition units has paid hand- 
some dividends in reduced maintenance expense, better 
operating schedules and increasing safety. 


In every part of the world, under all types of flight con- 
ditions, the dependability and efficiency of the Bendix 
Ignition Analyzer have been so conclusively demon- 
strated that the list of its users is truly a “Who’s Who” 
of world aviation. 


In fact, you will find there is no better investment in 
maximum safety and operating efficiency than a Bendix 
Ignition Analyzer for all your aircraft operations. 


Detailing literature is available on request. 


Bendiv 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





ats Less—Does M 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 
it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy-to-read 
screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 
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AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California 


e Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Brouwer 8vilding, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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NEW LOOK 


worst possible airplane. As a result, 
a lot of unnecessary work was done 
on planes that, essentially, were in 
pretty good condition to begin with. 
This didn’t make sense to Maj. Gen. 
Carl A. Brandt, Director of Main- 
tenance Engineering, AMC. So a 
group of AMC officers, headed by 
Col. Charles H. Dolan, visited com- 
mercial airlines and also plants of the 
three contractors who were over- 
hauling C-54s. They found nine un- 
necessary things being done, such 
as replacement of de-icer boots, re- 
sealing of fuel tanks, new cargo 
floors, engine changes, and so on. 

Merely by patching tanks instead 
of re-sealing them, $9,000 per air- 
craft could be lopped off the recon- 
ditioning cost. Eliminating the other 
items should save about $3,500 
more, they estimated. 

So a new, abbreviated, blanket- 
type work specification was thrown 
at three contractors—TEMCO, Pa- 
cific Airmotive, and Aviation Engi- 
neering and Maintenance Co. They 
used it to bid on new contracts. 
The bids came in at from twenty to 
thirty-three percent under previous 
contracts for reconditioning C-54s. 
And AMC thinks the final savings 
may be much greater. 

The next step was a simple one, 
so simple you wonder why no one 
had thought of it before. When you 
take your car to a garage, you have 
it looked over. Then you contract 
for the work that actually has to be 
done. You don’t turn it over to the 
foreman and say, “Make it like new.” 
You couldn’t afford to. Yet, in effect, 
this is’ how the Air Force was 
handling its aircraft reconditioning. 
AMC decidéd an “inspect and repair 
as necessary” approach would work 
as well for aircraft as for automo- 
biles. 

To test the theory, General Brandt 
accompanied another AMC team 
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Shifting of more of the maintenance workload to civilian contractors, like, 


Aerodex, Miami, Fla. (above), will help relieve the congestion at AMC depots. 


headed by Col. Claire W. Bunch, 
which visited a contractor (Aero- 
dex) where two C-47s, known to be 
in good condition, were due for their 
periodic reconditioning. 

Instead of the old system, where- 
by certain work was done whether 
the aircraft needed it or not, the only 
requirement was to make the plane 
capable of flying its mission safely 
and efficiently until its next overhaul 
period. The overhaul was based on 
a shakedown inspection by AMC 
personnel. Discrepancies were jotted 
down on an inspection sheet. Any 
deficiencies which should have been 
taken care of by organizational and 
field maintenance were ignored, un- 
less flight safety was involved. These 
were referred to the unit to which 
the plane belonged. 

The results were amazing. These 
first two C-47s cost nothing more 
than the man-hours involved in the 
shakedown. They actually needed 
only a few minor items of field main- 
tenance. A third C-47 similarly in- 
spected required only a minimum of 
work, Yet under the old system they 
would have been overhauled from 
stem to stern regardless. AMC 
figures it can overhaul two planes 
now for about the cost of one under 
the old system, which represents an 
estimated saving of approximately 
$15,000 per plane. 

All this saving, both in time and 
money, could be nullified, however, 
unless organizational and field main- 
tenance is kept up to snuff. In the 
past it was common practice for a 
unit to skip normal maintenance and 


Under old system each aircraft due for overhaul got the complete treatment 


whether it needed it or not. New system calls for repair only if necessary. 






















































tech order changes when a plane 
was almost due for an overhaul. This 
threw extra work on the depot, in 
the case of tactical aircraft, and on 
the contractor, in the case of sup- 
port aircraft. Now depots and con- 
tractors will perform only work 
spelled out in a new tech order, 
00-25-68. Any other discrepancies 
will be taken care of by the unit 
when the plane is returned. Only ex- 
ception will be in the interest of 
flight safety. 

Another advantage otf contract 
maintence is that AF depots can 
be kept on a forty-hour, one-shift 
work week. That leaves them room 
to expand to two or three shifts in 
case of an all-out war or a major 
aircraft disaster like the tornado 
which tore up the B-36s at Carswell 
AFB last fall. Changing from the 
production line to the “individual 
dock” technique also will make de- 
pot operations more flexible. No two 
reconditioning jobs are exactly alike 
and the dock system permits indi- 
vidual handling. 

AMC’s eight major overhaul de- 
pots are Olmsted AFB, Middle- 
fown, Pa.; Robins AFB, Warner 
Robins, Ga.; Brookley AFB, Mobile, 
Ala.; Tinker AFB, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Hill AFB, Ogden, Utah; McClellan 
AFB, Sacramento, Calif.; and Nor- 
ton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Another factor which AMC be- 
lieves will make maintenance better 
and cheaper is that contracts for 
new aircraft now specify that the 
prime contractor will do initial over- 
haul on the airframe, engine, and 
other equipment. Since the manufac- 
turer will be working on his own 
equipment, sound overhaul pro- 
cedures should be established early. 
Modifications can also be built in 
more easily, using contractor-fur- 
nished parts and the manufacturer’s 
own tools. And, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the contracts will help 
ease the peaks and valleys that have 
heretofore existed in a manufactur- 
er’s workload. 

It all adds up to what should be 
good news for the taxpayer. Air Ma- 
teriel Command’s “More Air Force 
per Dollar” program is fast becom- 
ing more than just another slogan. 
—ENpD 
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WOLLENSAK 


Froudly Announces 


3 new FASTAX CAMERAS 


Continuing the Wollensak 
policy of developing finer 
cameras and accessories to 
fill the requirements for 
more complete high-speed 
instrumentation Wollensak 
has produced these larger 
film capacity FASTAX high- 
speed cameras. Now for the 
first time longer continuous 
motion studies are possible 
with ove camera. 
The 8mm FASTAX has a 
maximum speed range of 
12,000 pictures per second 
. the 16mm FAstTax, 6,000 
pictures per second ... the 
35mm _ FASTAX, 2,500 pic- 
tures per second. These speeds prevail when cam- 
eras are operated on 130 volts without a “goose.” 


NOW AVAILABLE 
HIGH-SPEED CAMERA LENSES 


Complete line of FASTAX Raptar lenses in focal 
lengths up to 80” available for high-speed cameras. 


WRITE WOLLENSAK FOR INFORMATION OR SERVICE 





RAPTAR 
RAPAX 
FASTAX 
MIRROTEL 


OPTICAL COMPANY ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























ANiuard ANGLES 


FEW days after you read this, on 

June 6, the 136th Fighter-Bomber 
Wing from Texas will head for Travis 
Field, Savannah, Ga., to lead off ANG 
summer training encampments in which 
more than 30,000 Air Guardsmen will 
join by Labor Day. 

Meanwhile, Hancock Field at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., had to be scratched as a 
training site this year and as a result 
four wings will train at other locations, 
though at the same dates we posted in 
April. 

New York state’s two wings—the 
106th from New York City and environs and the 107th from 
the Buffalo sector—will go to Spaatz Field, Reading, Pa., 
instead of Hancock. New Jersey’s 108th Wing switches to 
McGuire AFB, Fort Dix, N. J., as does the 113th Wing from 
D. C., diverted from Reading to make room for the 107th. 
The 111th Wing from Philadelphia will double up at Reading 
with the 106th. 

You'd never guess why Hancock was scratched. Operational 


difficulties? Nope, it got hung up on sewage disposal. 
= = = 


Al Scholin 


Two of the three ANG pilots who became jet aces in Korea 
are back with their old outfits teaching other ANG pilots some 
tricks of the trade. The third has remained on active duty. 

Capt. Bob Love, 11th USAF jet ace and first from the ANG, 
has rejoined the 196th Fighter-Bomber Squadron at Ontario, 
Calif., as base maintenance officer and squadron exec. Love’s 
C. O. in the 196th, Lt. Col. Arthur Bridge, adds this highlight 
on his combat marksmanship. “In 40 missions,” says Colonel 
Bridge, “Love fired eight times—got six confirmed and one 
very sure probable.” 

Also back with his unit is Capt. Clifford Jolley who became 
USAF’s 18th jet ace on August 8, 1952, and was credited with 
seven MIGs before he headed home. He’s in Salt Lake City’s 
191st Fighter-Bomber Squadron and his C. O., Lt. Col. George 
Lamb, reports he’s employed full-time as flying training super- 
visor in the squadron’s air technical detachment. 

Third USAF jet ace from ANG ranks is Capt. Robinson 
Risner. Recalled to active duty with the 185th Fighter Squadron 
in Oklahoma City, he went to Korea in May 1952, shot down 
eight MIGs and earned a spot promotion to major. He elected 
to remain on active duty, says Capt. Doyle Hastie, now com- 
manding the 185th, reverted to captain on his. return, and is 
now stationed at Clovis AFB, N. M. 

Ss m 2 


ANG personnel enjoy a real advantage over those in USAF 
on selection for Air Force schools. Maj. Chatham P. Bussells, 
who handles school applications in the NGB’s air division, says 
every eligible air guardsman who applies is being accepted, 
while many in USAF have to wait months, even years, to 
attend. Besides, says Major Bussells, all ANG personnel can 
specify dates when they’re best able to go, subject only to 
school schedules. 

As a recruiting inducement, some states are offering to send 
new air guardsmen to USAF indoctrination training centers 
as soon as school is out this month. Result: these new airmen 
will get off to a good start in their ANG careers. 

= * = 

SPARKS FROM THE FIRE CAN ... A letup in Korea and 
continued Commie peace gestures could bring a fast improve- 
ment in the ANG equipment picture. But for the present air- 
planes are still coming to the ANG at a trickle. NGB contracted 
with North American to rebuild 110 T-6Gs acquired from 
USAF for fall distribution. From now through the summer 
any additional planes acquired by ANG will go direct to train- 
ing sites, to be redistributed after summer camp. . . . Col. Royal 
Hatch, C. O. of Alabama’s 117th Tac Recon Wing, will wind up 
his duties with USAF’s air staff just in time to rejoin his wing 
for summer camp July 5. 


By Maj. Allan R. Scholin, ANGUS 
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Air Strike....Submarine Style 


Guided missiles launched from submarines promise 
to be major offensive weapons in case of war. A mis- 
sile of this type travels to its distant destination 
under unerring electronic orders. The brain center for 
such missiles will be typical of the electronic systems 
developed and manufactured by Arma Corporation. 

In close collaboration with the Armed Forces 
since 1918, and more recently with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Arma has contributed much 


in basic research, design, development and manu- 
facture to the advancement of electronic and electro- 
mechanical weapon control, navigation, and other 
precision remote control systems. There is every 
reason to believe that engineering background and 
techniques—first used successfully in these devices 
—will see widespread industrial applications. Arma 
Corporation, Brooklyu, N. Y.; Mineola, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of American Bosch Corporation. 
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A modern oil cooler 
for modern aircratt | 








Long experience in the development of heat-exchanging equipment 
for a variety of purposes has made it possible for Harrison to design 
an aluminum plate-type oil coolér that meets the specific needs of 
modern aircraft, both commercial and military. 


This oil cooler is light and compact—can be fitted into almost any 

available space. It is ruggedly built—can withstand pressures up . 
to 400 psi. It is efficient—a thermostatically controlled valve auto- : 
matically by-passes oil until a pre-determined temperature is 

reached. And it is Harrison quality, through and through. 


Moreover, this modern aircraft oil cooler may be used for a variety : 
of jobs—to cool the fluid in hydraulic systems, to cool helicopter i 
engine and gearbox oil, to cool turbojet and turboprop compressor 
bearings and turbine bearing lube oil. Aircraft engine and airframe 
manufacturers are urged to write for specific performance data. 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





Edward C. Kranch, right, presents Citation of Merit to 
Charles E. Salik, owner-manager of San Diego radio sta- 
tion KCBQ, for his contributions to airpower during °52. 


CALIFORNIANS APA 
WING SOARS TH 


From beer bust to brunch, AF A’s West 


Coast Wing puts on a great show 


f 

Do three-day convention of AFA’s California Wing 
had a lot of everything, including a parade, a ceremony 
honoring a pioneer of flight, movie star Vera-Ellen as 
“Miss Golden Flight,” an Airpower Banquet and Ball, a 
speech by Ist. Gen. James H. Doolittle, and a reunion of 
thirty-three of his Tokyo Raiders. It all wound up with 
a brunch Sunday morning, April 19, in convention head- 
quarters at the Manor Hotel, San Diego. General Doolittle 
placed a wreath at the monument to John J. Montgomery, 
who in 1883 flew the first controlled wing glider at Otay 
Mesa, near San Diego. AFA President Arthur Kelly summed 
up by saying the national convention in August would be 
hard put to measure up to the Wing’s show. 

More than 200 AFA members and their wives registered 
for the convention. Well over twice that number were at 
the banquet in the Hotel del Coronado across the bay 
from San Diego when Vera-Ellen accepted an AFA Cita- 
tion of Merit awarded her studio, M-G-M, and the cast 
of the film “Above and Beyond.” The man who wrote the 
screen story, Beirne Lay, Jr., was also cited for merit. 
Marvin Miles, Los Angeles Times aviation editor, was 
honored for his coverage of aviation news. Other awards 
ent to the Civil Air Patrol, the Ground Observer Corps, 
Col. Harold E. Todd for reorganizing the AF Reserve 
program in California, and to AF Col. James Gaylord for 
service to AFA, 

Convention chairman Edward C. Kranch helped Wing 
Commander James McDivitt stage the convention. Regional 
Vice President Michael Kavanaugh was toastmaster.—END 


M-G-M star Vera-Ellen accepts award for her studio’s film 


“Above and Beyond.” Outgoing Wing Commander James 
MeDivitt presents the award while Jimmy Doolittle looks on. 


At the Airpower Banquet, from lefi above, are Rev. Jacob 
Deshazer, one of the Tokyo Raiders, Donald Douglas, Jr., 
Vice Adm. Harold Martin, and onigoing California Wing 
Commander James McDivitt. Below, Vera-Ellen, Jimmy 
Doolittle, and Rev. Deshazer place a wreath on the monu- 
ment to aviation pioneer John J. Montgomery who flew 
the first controlled wing glider from this spot in 1883. 
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AFA’S MICHIGAN WING TAKES A BOW 


Squadron and Wing programs contribute to Michigan’s growth 
this year. Units in Florida and Colorado join AFA’s ranks 


The Michigan Wing of Air Force Asso- 
ciation is proud of its accomplishments 
and its growth during the past months. 
Since Stanley K. McWhinney, of Lan- 
sing, took over from William Amos as 
Wing Commander last year, one new 
Squadron has been formed and .two 
more reactivated. In addition, three aux- 
iliary units have been formed, and an 
auxiliary Wing is to be organized this 
month during the Wing Convention in 
Lansing. 

A number of Squadron and Wing pro- 
grams contributed to Michigan’s growth 
this year. These included the holiday 
dinner-dance sponsored by the Detroit 
Squadron, the Industrial Symposium 
planned by Battle Creek, the promotion 


of the film “Above and Beyond” by sev- 
eral Squadrons, and the help given the 
National Convention in Detroit last 
summer. 


Miami Organizes 


-~A group of Miami airpower enthusi- 
asts, headed by Alex Morphonios, 3131 
N. W. 16th St., has held its first AFA 
organizational meeting and formed the 
Greater Miami Squadron. Future plans 
include making this unit the first Squad- 
ron in what will eventually be the 
Greater Miami AFA Group. 

Morphonios has been selected as the 





Burton W. Chace, Mayor of Long Beach, Calif., presents AFA Charter to James 
Regan, Long Beach Squadron Commander. From left are outgoing Wing Com- 
mander James McDivitt; Regan; Mayor Chace; Mrs. James Regan, President 
of the Long Beach Auxiliary; and Maj. Raymond Harvey, who was the guest 
speaker at the presentation ceremony. Major Harvey won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor in Korea while serving with the 7th Infantry Division. 


MONTH 
Pasadena Area Squadron, 
CITED FOR 


outstanding contributions in program- 
ming and membership. The Pasadena 
Squadron has instituted a successful 
Air Scout program and during the past 
year led all other units in membership 
procurement. ; 











temporary Commander. Other officers 
include Ralph Royce, Hugh J. Knerr, 
and Jack R. Younger. 


4th Colorado Squadron 


A fourth Squadron has been chartered 
in Colorado, reports Wing Commander 
Warren Jewett. The Denver Metro- 
politan Squadron was organized with 
twenty-one signers on the Charter. 
Commander is Lee D. Lambert, 3075 
S. Jackson, Denver. Harry R. Glick, 323 
E. 17th Ave., was elected secretary. 


June Wing Conventions 


Four Wing conventions are planned 
this month. On June 7, the Illinois Wing 
will hold its third annual convention, in 
Chicago, at the Sheraton Hotel. Lt. Gen. 
Nathan Twining, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
USAF, has been invited to be the prin- 
cipal speaker. George Anderl, 412 N. 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, is chairman 
of. the Convention Committee, and in- 
vites all Illinois AFA’ers to contact him 
for details. 

On June 14, the Michigan Wing will 
meet in Lansing, says Wing Commander 
Stanley McWhinney, 6140 W. Saginaw, 
Lansing. At the Airpower Ball, the out- 


(Continued on page 77) 





California’s Stanislaus Squadron Commander Zenas Hanson 
receives Charter from former Wing Commander James 
McDivitt during installation ceremony. From left to right 
are Mike Kavanaugh, Regional V-P: Stockton Commander 
Thomas Nichley; McDivitt; Hanson; and Mike Pisani. 
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At AFA booth during sponsorship of “Above and Beyond” 
in Philadelphia are, from left, Wing Commander I. E. 
Brodsky; Metropolitan Philadelphia Squadron Commander 
Elizabeth MacKenzie; M-G-M’s Mr. Levine; Col. Victor 
Dallin; and Tess Ferry, AFA Wing Auxiliary President. 


















Ingertip flip... 
IMPARTS POSITIVE CONTROL 
AT.O MPH OR MACH PLUS! 


STRATOPOWER 


HYVYOURAULICL PUMPS 


oh From dropping and retracting landing gear, operating 

elevators and other controls on military aircraft, to steer- 
ing guided missiles or controlling autogyros, STRATO- 
POWER Pumps offer that “fingertip control” and com- 
plete dependability under all conditions which make 
them an obvious choice. 





—— 


ball be i A ed 


STRATOPOWER Pumps are an outstanding expres- 
sion of advanced engineering and precision craftsman- 
ship. Here is power compacted into minimum dimensions 
and least weight . . . constant and variable delivery types 

cw with modifications to provide both oil-piloted or elec- 

VARIABE IVERY | trical control. Either direct engine-driven or electric 

oe motorized units in capacities from one-quarter gallon to 

ten gallons per minute at nominal speed of 1500 rpm, 

with continuous working pressures to 3000 psi (maxi- 

mum intermittent operation at 4500 rpm and normal con- 
tinuous operation at 3750 rpm). 


r, The New York Air Brake Company, to- 
i eal gether with its associated and subsidiary 
companies, combine exceptional engineer- 
ing and production facilities which are avail- 
able for consultation, testing or development. 
Write for the answer to your problems. 


~ SERIES” 67V 
VARIABLE DELIVERY 





THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
230 PARKAVENUE * NEW YORK17°N.Y. 
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The 3000 psi Vickers piston pump design has a very high overall efficiency 
... better than 92%. The importance of exceptionally high overall effi- 
ciency is obvious... inefficiency wastes horsepower, fuel, weight and 
dollars. For example, compare the Vickers PF-3915-30 pump with another 
pump only 5% less efficient; the added operating cost resulting from 
this lower efficiency is sixty-six dollars for each 1500 hours. Much wider 
differentials in overall efficiency occur; then the added cost would be 
increased. Your savings depend upon the accessories compared, the power 
plant involved, current fuel costs, etc. 

| Add to this economy the other advantages of Vickers Piston Type 
| Aircraft Pumps such as long life, easy overhaul, low weight and complete 
range of sizes (from .049 cu in./rev to 3.671 cu in./rev). Then write for 
| new Bulletin A-5206 which describes the efficient Vickers Constant Dis- 
placement Piston Type Pumps. 














MICKERS Incorporated | 1526 OAKMAN BLVD. 


t DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 8246 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921. 
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standing ROTC Cadet from Michigan 
State College will receive AFA’s Silver 
Medal. 

On June 19, the Pennsylvania Wing 
will open its three-day convention in 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Among the activities 
scheduled are business sessions, a Gay 
Nineties Rendezvous, cocktails at Pitts- 
burgh’s new Municipal Airport, an Air- 
power Banquet and Ball, and reunions. 
Chet Richardson, Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, is chairman for this one. 

On June 21, the recently reactivated 
Indiana Wing will hold its convention 
in Indianapolis. AFA members in Indi- 

‘ ana are urged to contact Robert Logan, 
210 Glenwood Ave., Muncie, for details. 
Logan is Wing Commander. 





Angels One Five 


Altitude 15,000 feet is the meaning 
of this unique headline. It’s also the title 
of « new motion picture which tells the 
epic story of the Royal Air Force during 
the Battle of Britain in World War II. 
The movie recently opened in the United 
States with the International Premiere 
at the MacArthur Theatre in Washing- 





The eight fighter aces in whose honor a reception was held during the pre- 
miere of “Angels One Five” are, beginning second from left, Group Capt. 
Arthur Donaldson, Sqdn. Leader Donald Kingaby, Group Capt. Robert Stan- 
ford-Tuck, Col. David Schilling, Col. Hubert Zemke, Wing Cmdr. Michael 
Crossley, third from Zemke, Group Capt. John Kent, and Col. Glenn Duncan, 
second from right. 














ton, D. C., co-sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Branch of the Royal Air Force 
‘Association and the Air Force Associa- 
tion of the US. 








The premiere turned into an interna- 
tional reunion for five RAF and three 
USAF fighter aces. Group Captains John 
Kent and Arthur Donaldson, Wing Com- 
manders Michael Crossley and Robert 
Stanford-Tuck, and Squadron Leader 
Donald Kingaby flew from England to 
Washington for the premiere where they 
met, for the first time since the close of 
World War II, Colonels David Schilling, 
Hubert Zemke, and Glenn Duncan. To- 
gether, the eight aces had destroyed 
some 200 enemy aircraft during the war. 

Harold Stuart, AFA Board Chairman, 
introduced the USAF aces from the 
MacArthur stage. Group Captain Philip 














Haynes, Air Attaché of the British Em- 
bassy, introduced the RAF aces. 

The unique stage program preceding 
the film included a concert by the 
USAF Drum and Bugle Corps, under 
the direction of Capt. H. J. Gall and 
M/Sgt. Sigvald Norman. The Washing- 
ton Pipe Band furnished familiar Scot- 
tish bagpipe music for highland dances 
by members of the St. Andrews Society. 
Fourteen members of Congress and their 

(Continued on page 79) 






















Your “VEST - POCKET CO. 





FLIGHT AND ROUTE PLAN 
COAIRDINATOR 












PILOT” offers you all these {™ 
features: 

VISUAL flight rules (VFR) 
24-hour clock diagram 
CAA FLIGHT plan facsimile 
CHECK-LIST for pre-flight 
planning 
AIRWAY 
System 
DISC computer, speed, fuel 
consumption at a glance 
PROCEDURE Refresher, 
gives you vital flight sta- 
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.., Forever! 


Remember, a Zippo makes a grand gift, too! 
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are a Vital Part of the 


a) BIG PICTURE... 


fk | AMERICA’S NATIONAL DEFENSE” 





Twenty-four hours of every day, 
the railroads are on the job for the military... 
moving men and their equipment to meet 
the shifting demands of the “big picture”— 
the changing national-defense situation. 

q The transportation job is a big, important task, 
requiring continuous teamwork 
between the armed services and all the railroads— 
and only the railroads can handle the job. 


pot sou eet \ The Rail ef 
Ten el gue alroads 


of the United States 


America’s most complete transportation system 
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wives, and many top Air Force leaders 
were among the honored guests. 


CONTINUED 





California Wing Officers 


The newly elected officers for the 
California Wing, who were installed 
April 19, include Michael Pisani, 1520 
Sweetwood Drive, Colma, Calif., Com- 
mander; Miss Florence Spaniel, Stock- 
ion, Secretary; Charles Morgan, San 
Francisco, Treasurer; and Albert Pin- 
heiro, Fresno, Sergeant-at-Arms. Group 
Commanders elected were Edward C. 
Kranch, Cecil C. Howard, Francis J. 
Dolin, George Mantell, and Frank Chun. 

Pisani replaces James H. McDivitt, 
‘vhose term of office as Wing Com- 
mander wound up with the impressive 
Wing Convention in San Diego. 

The Wing Auxiliary held its first an- 
nual convention in conjunction with 
AFA, and Mrs. Hazel Riley, North Hol- 
lywood, was elected Wing President, 
succeeding Mrs. Elinore Gyopyos. Other 
Auxiliary officers are Mrs. Dorthea 
Bohde, Mrs. Phyllis Christensen, and 
Mrs. Esther Erdie. Mrs. Gladys Kranch, 
Auxiliary Vice President, was the in- 
stalling officer. 


General Lahm Speaks 


At their regular meeting recently, the 
Los Angeles Squadron heard the nation’s 
oldest pilot, and its oldest living Air 
Force flyer, Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm. 
General Lahm is one of two Army offi- 
cers taught to fly by the Wright 
Brothers. 

Lahm’s discussion of “The Early Days 
of the Flying Crates” was televised and 
broadcast throughout the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. Nicholas Gyopyos is the 
Program Chairman for these meetings. 


Santa Monica News 


AFA President Arthur Kelly was the 
principal speaker recently at the Santa 
Monica Squadron’s annual installation 
dinner. Kelly is one of a number of out- 
stuiding AFA figures who started with 
this Squadron. Among others are Col. 
Francis Gabreski, California’s first Wing 
Commander, and Bert D. Lynn, a past 
vice president. 

The newly elected Commander, Jo- 
sep: D. Myers, pledged himself to carry 
on ‘he traditionally strong airpower pro- 
grains which have become a part of the 
old.-st chartered Squadron in California. 
Monthly meetings are held in the Santa 
Monica Swim Club, on the third Thurs- 
day .—ENnp 
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Behind the thousands of AEROTEC B-20004-RW Flow 
Indicators and Check Valves now in service are months of 
development and tests. An important safety feature of this 
control is a solid metal wall between switch housing and fuel 
chamber. The unit is designed to function at a specified flowrate 
and prevent reverse flow while operating in any position. 
Metal to metal valve seating eliminates O-ring swelling, 
sticking and assures long life. The AEROTEC B-20004-RW 
has passed Spec MIL-E-5272 and is suitable for fuels AN-F- 
32a, AN-F-48b, AN-F-58a. 

Modifications to the following specifications of the B-20004- 
RW are available: Closes electrical circuit on increasing fuel 
flow at 400 Ib. per hr. and above, reopening circuit when fuel 
flow decreases below 400 Ib. per hr. Maximum pressure drop 
through valve not over 8’’ H2O at 1000 GPH flow. 

Check valve characteristics: Rate of leakage on reverse flow 
does not exceed 1 milliliter per minute when pressures from 
75 psi to 4” fuel are applied to outlet port. Will withstand 
vibration frequencies of .010 double amplitude from zero to 
100 cps and +5 g’s vibratory acceleration from 100 to 200 cps. 
Let AEROTEC’S qualified engineering staff help solve your 
automatic control problems in the aircraft field. One of our 
specialists is near, ready to serve you. Call or write him today. 

When you think of Automatic Aircraft Controls, you should 
automatically think of AEROTEC. 


Project Engineers 
THE THERMIX CORPORATION 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


(Offices in all principal aircraft centers) 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec * Toronto 5, Ontario 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls— Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types—Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types—Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual, or Tandem. 

























actual size .065 in. 





tinuous Fire Detector leaves no blind spots! 


When it is installed in an engine nacelle, flames 
from any portion of the power plant must hit 
some part of the fire-sensing element. 


The fire-sensing wires within the inconel tube 
shield are embedded in a thermistor ceramic 
which is chemically and physically bonded to 
these wires. Thus, the Kidde Continuous Fire 
Detector gives double reliability under the most 
severe conditions. 


t 
' 
| hon a spot detector, the new Kidde Con- 
| 
| 


f The result is that in over 2,000 hours of actual 
flight tests there is not one report of a false 
alarm, although several fires were detected. 


the new KIDDE continuous fire detector permits 
NO BLIND SPOTS... 
NO FALSE ALARMS 












Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of 
612 Main St P Belleville 9, N. J Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. and its associated companies. 
° f e e 


in Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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You can’t drop thousands of uniformed men into any community without 
P y y 


creating a problem. Here’s how it’s being solved in Europe 
‘f 


HE AMERICAN Air Force offi- 
‘er climbed out of his light truck 
ind regarded the farmers who stood 
‘ike a barrier across the road. It 
vas France. It was spring, the spring 
f 1952. 

Some of the farmers had _ pitch- 
forks. Some just stood, hostility in 
‘heir shoulders and planted feet. 

The officer spoke fair French. He 
old the other men of his cadre to 
wait and he walked up to the group, 
‘topping well in front. He asked 
‘or the leader. There was quite 
i long silence before the answer 
came. Then the officer told the group 


who he was and why he was there. 
He didn’t understand their hostility. 
He was bewildered and concerned 
and he said so. 

There was a burst of ‘reply. The 
officer began to get a glimmer of 
comprehension and suggested gent- 
ly that they all stroll back to the 
village, to the cafe where they could 
undoubtedly get a glass of wine 
while they talked the matter over. 

This they did and the officer 
finally understood fully enough to 


By Lt. Col. Clarke Newlon 


be able to explain to his superiors. 

“The local government,” he said, 
“expropriated land for an air field. 
That was bad enough. When you 
take a French farmer’s ground away 
from him, you are taking his life. 
Sure, he gets paid for it. But he 
can’t go and buy another piece of 
eland. Decent farming land isn’t for 
sale in France. 

“The people in the French gov- 
ernment know this and they are as 
considerate as they can be. They 
take waste land and poor land 
whenever they can. 

(Continued on page 83) 














If you can make the grade, the 
U.S. Air Force will award you a 
commission and pay you over 








$5,000 a year! 


CAN You “take it” 6 days a week? For 52 weeks? Can you meet 
the high standards required to be an Aviation Cadet? If you can 
—then here’s the chance of a lifetime! An opportunity to serve 
your country and build a personal career that will fit you for 
responsible positions both in military and commercial aviation. 


It won't be easy! Training discipline for Aviation Cadets is 
rigid. You'll work hard, study hard, play hard—especially for 
the first few weeks. But when it’s over, you'll be a pro—with 
a career ahead of you that will take you as far as you want to 
go. You graduate as a 2nd Lieutenant in the Air Force, with 
pay of $5,300.00 a year. And this is only the beginning 


New Aviation Cadet Training Classes Begin 





—your opportunities for advancement are unlimited. 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE? 
To qualify as an Aviation Cadet, you must have completed at 
least two years of college. In addition, you must be between 
19 and 2614 years, unmarried, and in good physical condition. 


YOU CAN CHOOSE BETWEEN 
PILOT OR AIRCRAFT OBSERVER 
If you choose to be an Aircraft Observer, your training will be 
in Navigation, Bombardment, Radar Operation or Aircraft Per- 
formance Engineering. 


Every Six Weeks! 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO: 


1. Take a transcript of your college credits 
and a copy of your birth certificate to your 
nearest Air Force Base or Recruiting Sta- 
tion. Fill out the application they give you. 

2. If application is accepted, the Air Force 
will arrange for you to take a physical ex- 
amination at government expense. 


3. Next, you will be given a written and man- 
ual aptitude. test. 


4. If you pass your physical and other tests, 
you will be scheduled for an Aviation 
Cadet Training Class. The Selective Ser- 
vice Act allows you a four-month defer- 
ment while waiting class assignment. 


Where to get more details: 


Visit your nearest Air Force Base or Air Force 
Recruiting Officer. Or write to: Aviation Cadet Headquarters, U. S. Air 


= Bake. 
U.S. AIR FORCE 






Force, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“But the trouble is greater than 
that. Neither the French government 
nor the Americans got around to 
telling the people of the neighbor- 


. 


hood the story of why it is neces- | 
sary to take the land. The French | 


government doubtless has its own 
reasons for not. The Americans 
didn’t explain either. One of the 
reasons might be because the busi- 
ness of opening up an air base is 
a military secret. 

“But nobody tells the Communists 
about this secret classification. Of 
course everyone in the area knows 
the land is being expropriated and 
everyone knows it is to be used for 
an airport. And the Commies have 
their own and very easy means of 
knowing a whole lot more. 

“So they go to work and they 
have several months to operate. Do 
they tell the farmers that this is 
to be a NATO air base? That the 
American airmen there are NATO 
forces? Do they point out what 
part their own country has in NATO 
and that this air base is part of a 
Europe-wide defense system? 

“They don’t, of course. The Com- 
mies use every means they can to 
misinform. They tell the farmers 
this is a new ‘occupation’ by the 
Americans; that the Americans want 
to establish their air bases in Eu- 
rope so the atom bombs will drop 
there instead of in America. And 
then they add the last touch. That 
this first land grab is just a starter— 
the Americans are really going to 
take acres and acres adjoining the 
air base, too, and throw scores more 
farmers out oftheir homes.” 

It took several glasses of wine 
and several meetings and a lot of 
tolerance and common sense to get 
the matter straight at this base. It 
took months of careful, painstaking 
effort to rectify a situation which 
could probably have been pre- 
vented. Chaumont, where it hap- 
pened, now has good relations with 
its neighboring community. 

it has taken some time, but the 
American military and other gov- 
ernment agencies are realizing that 
you can’t drop a large uniformed 
unit into any section of the world 
(tle US included) without having a 
coi munity relations problem. 

The services have long oriented 
their units going overseas on the 
geography of the land in which 
they will serve and the customs of 
the people they will be among. And 
in the highest levels of both the mili- 
tary and other government agencies 


-Tesponsible there is a full apprecia- 


Se ad 


tion of the fact that our objectives 
in Europe can be greatly influenced 
for good or bad depending on the 
impact the American military have 
on countries where they're stationed. 

The responsibilities are divided by 
the complexity of the problem, but 
top level officials, working with 
their opposite numbers in the host 
governments are now formulating 
programs which will use the re- 
sources and good will of both coun- 
tries to work out a solution on na- 
tional levels. 

This, however, still leaves, in most 


| 


to get the complaints from the cus- 
tomers. They have been in that local 
pub or bistro when one of the town 
lads nudged a GI and said: “What 
are you doing here, Yank? Why 
don’t you go home where you be- 
long?” They’ve fought the housing 
problem and the traffic problem and 
the prostitute problem. 

After starting out informally, the 
Working Group has now been 
“legalized” and reports to Gen. 


Thomas T. Handy, deputy com- 
mander-in-chief of all US forces in 
Europe. All its members have other 





Here’s one way to make friends. German kids from Offenbach orphanage are 
feted by members of the 40th Troop Carrier Sqdn. at Rhein-Main Air Force Base. 


cases, the pick-and-shovel work to 
be done locally where the com- 
mander and the mayor, the sergeant 
and the storekeeper come together. 

One such attempt is being made 
in Europe where a group of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force officers have 
organized themselves into what The 
New York Times called a “shirt 
sleeve” Military-Community Rela- 
tions Working Group. They range in 
rank from captain to lieutenant 
colonel or equivalent, and they 
represent the Public Information, 
Troop I&E, and the Civil Affairs 
divisions of all three services. The 
Working Group also invites to help 
out, representatives of State and De- 
fense Departments, the High Com- 
missioner in Germany, interested 
Embassies, and the Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe. 

The Group is composed, by and 
large, of men of considerable ex- 


- perience at the base level where it 


counts. They are the salesmen of 
the American military, their product 
is the GI, and they’ve been on hand 


\ 


and normally full-time assignments 
though in almost every instance 
these jobs touch in some fashion the 
problem of a _ military’s relations 
with the public. Normally they meet 
about once a month, and _ their 
studies and recommendations are 
translated into action through the 
Personnel Division of General Han- 
dy’s headquarters in Frankfurt. 

No one could know better than 
the Working Group that military 
community relations is primarily a 
command function; i.e., how well 
any US military unit gets along with 
its community is up to the Old Man 
—the unit commander. If he is in- 
terested, ingenious, and resourceful, 
he can do a lot. If he puts the prob- 
lems somewhere along about fifth 
or sixth in the priority order of 
importance, so will the members of 
his unit—and so will the community. 
The Working Group has no illusions 
about solving the commander’s prob- 
lems for him. But they do think 
that the experience they've had at 

(Continued on following page) 
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to the 


E.E. o PHYSICS GRADUATE 


with military experience in 


RADAR or ELECTRONICS 


Here’s a good way to capitalize 
on your military experience upon return 





to civilian life: Hughes Research and Development 
Laboratories, one of the nation’s leading elec- 
' tronics organizations, are now creating 

! new openings in an important phase 

P of their operation. 


OMA JAMES, 


\ 
B.S.E.E. 1949 from Mississippi State, joined 
; the Hughes Field Engineering Staff in 


February, 1953. He was a Second Lieutenant 
in the Air Force from 1951 to 1953. 


Here is what one of these positions offers you: 


THE COMPANY 


Hughes Research and Development 
Laboratories, located in Southern 
California, are currently engaged in 
the development of advanced radar 
systems, electronic computers, and 
guided missiles. You may be famil- 
iar with some of the equipment we 
supply the services. 


YOUR POSITION 


You will serve as a technical advisor 
to those using Hughes equipment, 
to help insure successful operation 
of our equipment in the field. 


YOUR TRAINING 
On joining our organization, you 
will work in the Laboratories for 
several months—until thoroughly 
familiar with the equipment. 


WHERE YOU WORK 
After your period of training (at 
full pay), you may (1) remain at 


the Laboratories in Southern Cali- 
fornia in an instruction or adminis- 
trative capacity, (2) become the 
Hughes representative at a company 
where our equipment is being in- 
stalled, or (3) be the Hughes repre- 
sentative at a military base in this 
country—or overseas (single men 
only). Compensation is made for 
traveling and for moving household 
effects. Married men keep their 
families with them. 


YOUR FUTURE 


You will gain broad experience that 
will increase your value to us as we 
further expand in the field of elec- 
tronics. Large-scale commercial em- 
ployment of electronic systems in 
the next few years is inevitable... 
and your training and experience in 
the most advanced electronic tech- 
niques with our company now will 
qualify you for even more impor- 
tant positions later. 


How to apply: If you are under thirty-tive 


years of age, and if you have an 


‘ E. E. or Physics degree, with some 


\ experience in radar or electronics, 


-------------------- + WRITE To: 


/ HUGHES 


J RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 


Scientific and Engineering Staff 


Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 
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first and second hand can help out. 

All three services—although the 
Navy with its ship rotation plan is 
not as concerned as are the Air 
Force and the Army—spend lots of 
well directed time, effort, and money 
in indoctrinating their personnel be- 
fore they leave the States. The boys 
get lectures, are shown movies and 
given pamphlets for a required num- 
ber of hours. 

The soldiers and airmen also get 
an orientation after they arrive but 
then it may be a different thing. 
How good it is depends on the ma- 
terials available at the base or sta- 


tion, upon the man’s duties and upon. 
the expertness of the instructor. <<” 


First order of business for any 
commander, the Group advises, is to 
| form a committee composed of mem- 
| | bers of the military staff and the 
| community leaders. Such a commit- 





\tee is designed to handle the “points 
of tension” which are as certain to 
arise as the sun in the morning. What 
are the “points of tension”? Well, for 
instance: 

e Housing. There is never enough, 
it is rarely up to US standards, and 
the prices go up to hell and gone 
the minute American units move in. 

e Cultural differences—in man- 
ners, clothes, and customs. We 
whistle at the girls. We eat with the 
wrong hand. In or out of uniform our 

.clothes aren't the same (remember 
the dependents, too); we aren’t up 
on local traditions and we may laugh 
at the mavor in his cocked hat. 

e Traffic—and this is one of the 
worst. Our cars are big and our 
trucks bigger. They tear up the roads 
and take up all the parking spaces. 
We like bright lights, the Europeans 
don’t. Same for loud horns. Local 
damage claims may be slow in pay- 
ment. We don’t know local traffic 

laws—and sometimes don’t learn. 

e Law enforcement. Who has 
jurisdiction in that street scrap—the 
US military courts or the local 
courts? Girls from the city flock in 
on payday, the VD rate goes up. 
Whose job is it to police the streets, 
MP or local constable? 

e Trade practices. Local prices 
go up and the local people get mad. 

. A two-price system and we get mad. 
Our well stocked commissaries and 
PXs infuriate the local people who 
can’t buy there. And then there is 
| the local tax problem on automobiles 

and radios and other things. There 


may be a black market in cigarettes * 


or even in ‘money. There are legal 
problems galore surrounding mar- 
(Continued on page 87) 














SUPERB TEAMWORK & SKILL PUTS 
NEW ACTION INTO THE B-47 PUNCH 


Grand Central Aircraft Co. is now modifying Jets 
—B-47 six engine jets—designed to pack the big 
punch to any target. When they come through re- 
finement at our Tucson plant, they will be, as one 
pilot said, ‘“The cleanest, sweetest planes in the air?’ 
We here at Grand Central are proud of our vital 
part in the build up of our country’s air power. We 
appreciate the confidence and faith the Air Force 
has placed in us. With this abiding thought we 
will continue to maintain our enviable position as 
America’s foremost refinement, modification and 
repair plant, for military as well as civilian aircraft. 


Say 


SKILLED CRAFTSMEN WANTED 


There is a better job for you with a future in the ec+ceeeeMAIL COUPON TODAY ceccece 


healthful, energizing sunshine climate of Arizona... Personnel Manager, Grand Central Aircraft Co. 
Post Office Box 5072, Tucson, Arizona 7 


Qualified Aircraft Men of Integrity are invited to write 
for information regarding positions in our long range B-47 
program at our Tucson, Arizona plant. We need electronic 
technicians, aircraft electricians, radio mechanics, draftsmen 
and engineers. If you are experienced and like the “Pulling 
Together” spirit, write today. Full employee benefits, high 
wage scales and excellent opportunities. 


name 
address 


city and state 


! am qualified in the category checked below and wish 
further information 


0 Engineer [] Drafting [( Aircraft Electrician (7 Air- 
craft Radio Installer [J] Aircraft Radio Mechanic [) Sheet 
Metal Mechanic [J Sheet Metal Layout Man [7] Inspector 


RAND <€NTRAL 
AIRCRAFT <0. 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA °° * TUCSON, ARIZONA 








FLY! 


| INSURED | 


get the most protection for your money with... 





AFA’S NEW AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


HERE IS LOW-COST COVERAGE TAILORED EXCLUSIVELY FOR PILOTS 
AND CREW MEMBERS WHO FLY IN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT 





Our previous experiences with AFA 
insurance indicates that there is great 
need for a policy which supplements 
existing plans. This new flying acci- 
dent insurance does not attempt to 
replace that which you already have. 
Instead, it offers, at a relatively low 
cost, extra coverage up to $10,000. 
The economies of group coverage are 
yours. The underwriters are world- 
famous Lloyd’s of London. The only 
important exclusion in this insurance 
is death due to enemy action. We 
investigated such coverage and found 
the rates prohibitive. Note, however, 
that this policy does cover accidents 
in the combat zones not due to enemy 
action. For example, death resulting 
from a take-off accident, even in the 
combat zone, due to mechanical fail- 
ure or pilot error, would be covered. 


Your Association offers this insurance 
as a result of many requests for it. 
There have been numerous instances 
in the past when beneficiaries of AFA 
coverage, suddenly confronted with 
tragedy, have expressed their grati- 
tude to the Association for helping, 
at least partly, to relieve the financial 
burden imposed. We urge you to 
investigate this means of protecting 
your dependents. 


Artuur F. KEL ty, 
President, Air Force Association 


APPLICATION FOR 


1 NEW, simplified AFA insur- 


ance plan provides world-wide 
protection. It even covers fly- 
ing accidents in combat zones not 


due to enemy action.* It protects 


you against accidental aviation death 


while on land, sea or in the air 


whether you are a pilot, flight crew 
member or passenger in a military or 


licensed civilian aircraft. No other 


accident insurance offers coverage 
for both military and civilian flying 


at such low cost. No need to take a 


physical examination; name any 


beneficiary you choose. Two types 
of policies are available, in units of 


$1,000 up to $10,000 maximum. 


en 


* Exclusions: Available only to members and asso- 
ciates of the Air Force Association except para- 
troopers and airborne infantrymen. Insurance does 
not cover: disappearance unless officially declared 
dead by appropriate authority; death resulting from 
invasion, bombardment, or enemy action; death 
from injury resulting in any injured person being 
classified by the Dept. of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force as killed, wounded, or missing in action during 
a declared or undeclared war or an _ international 
policing activity; death resulting from operating or 
riding in any prototype or experimental aircraft, 
or any aircraft used in such manner or for purposes 
prohibited by law, or any aircraft taking part in a 
record attempt or any kind of race. 


AVIATION 
ACCIDENT 








ACTIVE DUTY 


For pilots and crew members of the 
regular military services who are 
engaged in military flying activities 
as a full-time occupation. Cost, $12 
a thousand annually. 





RESERVE & 
CIVILIAN 


For pilots and crew members in the 
reserve military services whose fly- 
ing activities are part-time (gener- 
ally limited to week-ends and the 
two-week annual military service 
period); and for civilians who are 
pilots or crew members in military 
or licensed civilian aircraft. Cost, 
$4.80 a thousand annually. 
































@ Make check or money order payable to AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION and send to 1424 K St., 


| | 

| | 

INSURANCE : 

| | I AM AN [] ACTIVE Oo SERVICE MEMBER [] ASSOCIATE OF AFA. PLEASE ISSUE AFA ACCIDENT INSURANCE AS FOLLOWS: | 

| MY NAME................. Beha 8 comets See Es ee Check Amount and Class Desired | 

| (Please Print) First Middle Last Amount Class A Class B | 

ADDRESS.......... ba RTT IIE Ie NE EL oN ee a SEES a re a es 
oO 2,000 24.00 9.60 

| | aD AE Pe eee eee nae eee aE ZONE...... STATE.....<.4.. mo ie So eae | 
O 4,000 OO 48.00 OO 19.20 

|. OCCUPATION........... Sek ewauGu naan Ee cran teks tet otes ehunghee memees a oo cM ae 1 oe : 
OO 6,000 Ol 72.00 OO 28.80 

| Ns csscicrnrcrcinedbrcicrss I ENCLOSE 5 to | am | O se : 
oO 8,000 oO 96.00 38.40 

aE PD sooo Oe ee hk Saws wian es er eee Premium 9.000 FI 108.00 A) 3320 

I A io cniny bu Shas 09k be vd hen Us sb Ru daeaswes C)_10,000_ | O 120.00 | () 48.00 l 

i | 


N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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riage—not to mention illegitimate 
children. 

e Airplanes make noise and they 
fly at night when other citizens 
would prefer not to be awakened. 
Ground troops go on field exercises 
and farmers have to be compensated 
for losses. 

Those, then, are some of the prob- 
lems facing the commander. There 
are others, like crowding the local 
transportation, movie, or bistro. 

The committee of local people and 
military won’t solve them just like 
that. Nothing will, but the commit- 


tee will help a lot and, the Working | 
Group believes, so also would a little | 


advance education. 

The members would like, for in- 
stance, to see the community in- 
formed that the American Air Group, 
say, which is about to move in will 
be there .as part of a fourteen-coun- 
try military force—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The US units 
are coming because the host govern- 
ment agreed with thirteen other gov- 
ernments that they should, and 
furthermore the host government 
chose that precise spot to put them. 

Why let the Commies get in the 
first licks? The community should 
have a thorough briefing not only 
on what NATO is but just exactly 
what NATO means to them and the 
part their own country plays in it. 

This education and these explana- 
tions and briefings can be done with 
films, news stories, radio broadcasts, 
lectures, pamphlets, or with entire 
mobile units if need be. The military 
is not in position to carry out such a 
program nor would it be permitted 
to, normally, within the terms of 
the bi-country agreement under 
which the unit operates. Ideally 
such a program would be done by 
the country itself, aided perhaps by 
other US agencies. 

The problem of the American 
getting along with his foreign neigh- 
bors will never be completely solved 
and no one expects it to be. A dis- 
trust, if not an actual dislike, of 
aliens seems inherent in all peoples. 
But many things can be done on 
both sides which will make the 
American in uniform the good am- 
bassador we fondly like to think he 
is, and the European the gracious 
host.—ENp 


The author, Lt. Col. F. Clarke Newlon, 
USAF, is on the staff of the US Special 
Representative in Germany, Ambassador 
William C. Draper. He was formerly on 
duty with OPI, Defense Dept., in the 
Pentagon and has written many articles 
for national magazines.—The Editors. 
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STOCK UP NOW 






1. NEW AIR FORCE BINDERS—now a 
two-inch thick binder to handle twelve 
copies of today’s more voluminous Am 
Force. Steel wires hold magazines 
firmly in place, yet each month may 
be removed or inserted in a twinkling. 
Sturdy 130 point bindersboard en- 
hanced by gold-stamped blue Levant 
leathercloth covers makes this a qual- 
ity binder. Order several. $3.85 


2. AFA TRAYETTES—beautiful 44-inch 
trayettes that you can use as ash trays, 
coasters, or hang from your wall. A 
polished brass ring encloses a tough, 
milk glass base with baked-in, full- 
color numbered Air Force insignia. An 
attractive accessory for study, den, or 
living room. You'll want several. $2.50 


3. AFA--ZIPPO LIGHTERS—the world- 
famous ZIPPO lighter with ZIPPO’s 
unconditional guarantee. These popu- 
lar wind-proof lighters have the AFA 
insignia etched in full color on the 
front. These are a real bargain and 
make a handsome gift. $4.00 


4. THE AAF IN WORLD WAR II, edited 
by Craven and Cate. Volume III tells 
the story of the 8th, 9th, 12th, and 
15th AFss in action. $8.50 





Place Your 
Order Now! 


FROM AFA 


Take advantage today of big 


savings on books and other 


supplies from AFA 





5. AIRPOWER PACKAGE 
Hap Arnold’s GLOBAL MISSION 
plus deSeversky’s AIRPOWER: 
KEY TO SURVIVAL. Fifty per- 
cent off on these two books. 

A $6 value for $2.98 











6. THEY FOUGHT WITH WHAT THEY 
HAD, by Walter Edmonds. The story 
of what really happened in the Philip- 
pines after Pearl Harbor. You'll read 
and reread this story of airmen who 
were outnumbered but never out- 
fought. You'll see why this is truly the 
“Airpower Book of the Year.” $5.00 





Air Force Book Department, BD-6-53 
c/o AIR FORCE Magazine 
1424 K Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the items | have circled below: 








The above items are ready for q 2 3 4 5 2 
immediate shipment postpaid. 
Air Force Association guaran- Name 
tees all items aguinst breakage 
in transit. Street 
City Zone........ a 





Clip and 





Mail Today! 
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1 enclose check or money order for 





SORRY, NO CODs 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 
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CO-PILOT 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Age 20-30, 5’8” to 62”, mini- 
mum approximately 500 hours 
solo or command; commercial 
rating; possible consider military 
pilot soon to be released. Write 
TWA Employment, 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri. 











/t5 time to roll up your sleeve... 
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OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non- 
profit, airpower organization with 
political or commercial axes to 
January 26, 1946; incorporated 


no personal, 
rind; established 
ebruary 4, 1946, 


@ To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and 
world peace. @ To keep AFA members and the public abreast of developments in the field 
of aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


members of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 


Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Arthur F. Kelly, President 

Regional Vice Presidents: Edwin T. Morrell 
(New England); Randall Leopold (Northeast); 
George D. Hardy (Central East); Jerome A. 
Waterman (Southeast); Morry Worshill (Great 
Lakes); Merle S. Else (North Central); Frank T. 
McCoy, Jr. (South Central); Harry B. Johansen 
(Midwest); N. Michael Kavanaugh (Far West); 
William Thayer Tutt (Rocky Mountain); Thomas 


D. Campbell (Southwest); H. . Wallace 
(Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell (Pacific Ocean). 
Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal, Treasurer, 
George H. Haddock. 


WING COMMANDERS 


George A. Anderl, Oak Park, Ill.; L. A. Ballew, 
Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas E. Bazzarre, 
Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; I. E. Brodsky, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. P. Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; 
Roland E. Frey, Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur 
L. Gordon, Honolulu T. H.; Ashley Green, Port- 
land, Ore.; D. Warren Jewett, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Richard M. Krannawitter, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Edwin A. Kube, Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert B. 
Muncie, Ind.; Stanley K. McWhinney, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Albany, N. Y., William J. Quinn, 530 Yates St.; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard P. Woodson 
Ill, Korber Bldg.; Altoona, Pa., Henry E. Ginter, 
1410 Pine St., Hollidaysburg; Baltimore, Md., 
Meir Wilensky, P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, 
Mich., William R. Miller, 75 Central St.; 
Beckley, W. Va., Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; 
Berkeley, Calif., Donald S. Hawley, 187 Purdue 
Ave.; Brooklyn, N. Y., Hyman Cohen, 6810 20th 
Ave.; Chicago, Ill., John Carr, 4718 Potomac 
Ave.; Chickasha, Okba., George P. Miller, 
1001 Dakota St.; Chicopee Falls, Mass., Francis E. 
Whittaker, 76 Taylor St.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Harold T. Kramer, 625 Ridgelawn Ave., Hamil- 
ton; Cleveland, Ohio, Lloyd T. Vandervoort, 
371 E. 211th St.; Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Stuart E. Smith, 218 Independence Bldg.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Carl F. Glade, 292 N. Warren Ave.; 
Dallas, Tex., Rex V. Lentz, 3824 Wentwood Dr.; 
Dayton, Ohio, Frederic P. Goulston, 101 Mos- 
soak Dr.; Detroit, Mich., Irving H. Kempner, 13133 
La Salle Blvd.; Fresno, Calif., Leonard Frame, 
Route 2, Box 287; Galesburg, Ill., Ivan E. Harri- 
son, 1274 Florence Ave.; Green Bay, Wis., Arthur 
E. Norgaard, Jr., 216 Cherry St.; Hackensack, 
N. J., Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., Montvale; 
Honolulu, T. H., Joseph M. Murphy, P. O. Box 
1618; Indianapolis, Ind., Thurman J. Fleck, 


. 1914 N. Riley; Jackson, Mich., Keith L. Ha 


ll, 
1314 Rhodes St.; Johnson City, Tenn., L. A. 
Ballew, Jr., P. O. Box 829; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Eugene R. Long, 817 Fairbanks Ave.; Kirksville, 
Mo., Dr. John L. Biggerstaff, c/o Citizens Nat’‘l 
Bank Bldg.; Lansing, Mich., Lynn Erratt, 408 
N. Magnolia St.; Lewistown, Pa., Rudolph M. 
Reynolds, RFD 3; Long Beach, Calif., James P. 
Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.; Los Angeles, 
Calif., Richard S. Button, 2943 West Ave., 33; 
Martinsville, Va., James B. Jones, Jr., Box 1112; 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 


Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. 
per year. 


Associate Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing); Individuals not eligible for Active or 
Service membership who have demonstrated 
their interest in furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of Air Force Association. $5.00 per year. 
Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 


$3.00 


Harold C. Stuart, Chairman of the Board 
Directors: John R. Alison, George Anderl, Ed- 
ward P. Curtis, Warren DeBrown, James H. 
Doolittle, Ira C. Eaker, Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 
Samuel M. Hecht, J. P. Henebry, Cass S. 
Hough, Russell F. Hunt, Robert S. Johnson, 
George C. Kenney, Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 
Rex V. Lentz, Jerome H. Meyer, William F. 
Mullally, Charles W. Purcell, Mary Gill Rice, 

R. Smith, Carl A. Spaatz, James Stewart, 
C. V. Whitney, Gill Robb Wilson. 


Lansing, Mich.; George P. Miller, Chickasha, 
Okla.; Norman Miller, Dayton, Ohio; Michael 
Pisani, San Francisco, Calif.; Charles W. Pur- 
cell, Baltimore, Md.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Marcello A. Tropea, Providence, 
R. 1.; Forrest L. Vosler, Marcellus, N. Y.; Win- 
field G. Young, Seattle, Wash.; Robert Wester- 
veld, Hawthorne, N. J.; Stanley E. Zamachaj, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Kenneth M. Feldman, 3534 N. 
8th St.; Minneapolis Minn., Vernal Boline, 
5749 Newton Ave., S.; Mobile, Ala., Charles P. 
Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, Calif., 
Zenas E. Hanson, 625 Reno Ave.; Muncie, Ind., 
Robert B. Logan, 210 Glenwood Ave.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 1114 Tyne 
Blyd.; New York, N. Y., Gill Robb Wilson, 366 
Madison Ave.; Oil City, Pa., George Hender- 
son, Division St.; Pasadena, Calif., Louis S. 
Hauger, 840 N. Michigan Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Elizabeth MacKenzie, 906 S. 46th St.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Alexander M. Campbell, 643 Get- 
tysburg St.; Portland, Ore., Kenneth Bost- 
wick, 512 ‘‘B’’ Rd., Kellogg Park; Racine, Wis., 
Richard W. Korzilius, 824 Park Ave.; Sacra- 
mento, Calif., C. J. Collins, 5601 Stockton 
Blvd.; St. Louis, Mo., Richard W. Wassall, 611 
N. Rock Hill Rd.; St. Petersburg, Fla., John 
E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San Diego, 
Calif., Robert Kirby, 4357 36th St.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Robert A. Dobbins, 2811 Mission 
St.; San Juan, P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, Isla 
Grande Airport; Santa Monica, Calif., Joseph 
D. Myers, 3727 Centinela Ave., Venice; Savan- 
nah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 1652 Winter Dr.; 
Seattle, Wash., Carl L. Peterson, 602 E. 201st 
St., South Bend, Ind., Irving Duddleson, 201 N. 
Walton; Spokane, Wash., H. R. Wallace, P. O. 
Box 2203; State College, Pa.; Josephine Groes- 
beck, 635 Fairway Rd.; Stirling, N. J., Frank 
DeFilippis, Valley Road; Stockton, Calif., Wil- 
liam W. Peterson, 2337 W. Monterey; Syracuse, 
N. Y., J. William Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott 
St.; Taunton, Mass., William L. White, 170 
High St.; Toledo, Ohio, Dean W. Huffman, 511 
Congress St.; Washington, D. C., George D. 
Hardy, 2501 Allison St., Mt. Rainier, Md. 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Personal Service Director: Jake Culpepper 












































Bendix 








A new and better steerable nose gear 
design... Easier and more efficient 
steering action... Important savings 
in weight, space and maintenance. 





Bendix Torque-Link Steering is a rugged self-contained unit 
which can be built in as an integral part of any nose strut. 


This simple compact steering unit actually does the work of : a 
two conventional mechanisms. The hydraulic power cylinders — 
take the place of the upper scissor member of usual torque te 
links. They serve the double purpose of torque links and 
steering actuators. Thus, with one unit performing dual func- 
tions, Bendix Torque-Link Steering obtains important savings 
in weight, space and maintenance. 


In addition, shimmy dampening is more effective because 
dampening forces are applied at a point where there is the 
least amount of spring action in the system. 

Although Bendix Torque-Link Steering is a new conception 
of more efficient steering action, it has been fully tested and 
proved. After exhaustive laboratory tests it is now being used 
on several of the newer planes with excellent results. 


Bendix engineers welcome the opportunity to assist air frame 
designers in the application of this Torque-Link Steering to 
their new airplanes. 


BENDIX 29225 SOUTH BEND wouna Spey 


AVIATION ConPoRstion 
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Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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LEADER IN LANDING GEAR 


ee ; 
FIRST IN FUEL METERING Bendix 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS Products 


in Electronics, Mechanics and Hydraulics 
Bendix Products offers exceptional opportunities to engineers. This division of Bendix | | AKY y {4} 7. 
is among the world leaders in developing and manufacturing a wide variety of 

products currently in use by commercial as well as military aviation. Investigate 


your opportunities with Bendix. Write Administrative Engineering, Bendix Products 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
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€ AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL ONLY 


A meeting of minds...r WIN A WAR BEFORE IT STARTS 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know 
that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow’s 
defenses against atomic attack must be planned today. 

Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a 
fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too,. that 
victory is not merely won... it is planned. 


- 
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At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 
equal to production for today. While producing the 
missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 
is engineering the weapons of tomorrow — weapons 
to win an atomic war the only way it can be won — 
before it starts. 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at | 
the maximum of air power...Engineering to.the Nth power 
; : San Diego & Pomona, California 
oe ane Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 











